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THE WEEK. 


THE suppression of all important news from South 
Africa forbids any reasonable comments upon the 
mysterious telegram of last Tuesday. We are told of 
an engagement in which we lost eight wagons, and are 
given the casualties—nothing more. It is possible to 
draw certain inferences even from such fragments, 
but nothing of importance. The proportion of killed to 
wounded is so high as to make it certain that the 
fighting was at close quarters and probably in the 
nature of a surprise. As usual, a particularly sharp 
attack was made on the guns, and, as usual, they 
behaved admirably. It is satisfactory to see, for once, 
some special praise given officially to that arm of the 
service which has most distinguished itself in this 
disastrous war. Upon no single occasion in the 
course of two years has the artillery failed in its duty. 
Also it is the one arm in which (with Lord Roberts’s 
leave) amateurs with their futility and lack of discipline 
are impossible. 


Mr. Morey addressed his constituents at 
Arbroath on Thursday for the first time since Septem- 
ber, 1899. He had little difficulty in justifying the 
strenuous protest he made on that former occasion 
against warlike diplomacy. But his speech on 
Thursday was not an apology for his action, it was a 
powerful exposure of all the horrors—farm burning, 
concentration camps, public executions, martial law— 
which have accompanied the Government’s policy. 
Perhaps his audience appreciated better than any- 
thing else in his speech his indignant protest 
against justifying our inhumanity by comparisons 
with despotic Powers—imagine Lor.l Palmerston 
listening to an apology which quoted the examples 
of foreign tyranny—and his appeal to the indomit- 
able and defiant spirit of independence of his 
Scottish constituents. What answer would they 
give to a Power that threatened them with extermina- 
tion? Mr. Morley demanded a new policy and new 
men, and refused to accept the view of those Liberals 
who have constituted themselves the ‘‘ volunteer body- 
guard of Lerd Milner” that Englishmen must look at 
South Africa through the eyes of that supremely 
unsuccessful administrator. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has made two speeches during 
the week, one at Cupar, where his visit was 
supposed to be non-political, and the other at Edin- 
burgh. The most important points in these speeches 
were, first, the reply to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and second, his reply to President Steyn. The Liberal 
leader had reminded his audience of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
wise and penetrating forecast made in 1896 of the 
nature and results of a war with the Boers. Mr. 
Chamberlain retorts that if he knew that a war would 
be so disastrous he obviously took every step to avoid 
it. This would be an apt answer if we had not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own record. It is impossible for anyone 
who has the facts within his recollection to accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view that his diplomacy was patient and 
studiously inoffensive. As Mr. Morley remarked on 


Thursday, it is idle for a Minister who said in August, 
1899, that the issues of peace and war were in President 
Kruger’s hands to pretend to-day that all the provoca- 
tion was from the other side. Nor is Mr. Chamberlain 
correct in asserting that he and Lord Milner never 
claimed the right to interfere except on the points 
specified in the Convention. He specifically declined to 
limit his interference to th: Convention. He has never 
explained why the Government refused to acquaint the 
Boer Government with the proposals decided on ata 
Cabinet meeting on September 22. President Steyn’s 
offers at mediation were refused, and the ultimatum 
was not issued until a fortnight had passed 
in silence. Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to the Liberal 
leader’s charge of ‘‘methods of barbarism” is the 
familiar and undignified expedient of taking shelter 
behind the soldiers. Mr. Chamberlain knows well 
enough that the soldiers are the servants, it may be, 
and in the case of some conspicuous generals it cer- 
tainly was, unwilling servants, of the Government, and 
that it is the Government that is responsible for 
farm-burning and the camps. Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment that the Germans and Austrians behaved far more 
cruelly in France and Bosnia than we have behaved in 
South Africa has made the Press of those countries 
furious. Englishmen have no reason to be proud of 
inhumanity defended by such comparisons, but even in 
such parallels Mr. Chamberlain can find no analogy for 
the concentration camps. 


THe Manchester Guardian printed on Monday the 
letter President Steyn sent in reply to a letter from 
Lord Kitchener, accompanying a copy of the banish- 
ment proclamation. President Steyn’s letter is an 
admirable statement of the Boer case. He quotes the 
Jameson Raid, the inconclusive investigations of the 
Parliamentary Commission, the release of the military 
offenders which made the trial a farce, and the white- 
washing by Mr. Chamberlain of Mr. Rhodes as sufh- 
cient explanation of the origin of the Boer suspicions 
that we had designs on their independence. He 
describes the course of the negotiations, and in reply to 
Lord Kitchener's arguments in favour of surrender 
he urges that the military position of the Boers is better 
than it was a year ago. But the whole letter is so 
admirably condensed that it is difficult to give anything 
like an adequate summary of it, and it ought to be read 
everywhere in the original. Not the least important 
fact to be learnt from it is that the correspondence 
between Steyn and Reitz printed last July was so 
tampered with as to be unrecognisable. 


Tue editor of the National Review has hastened to 
make good all that General Buller said about his treat- 
ment by anonymous critics. He has published the 
telegram which he believed General Buller to have sent 
to Sir George White. General Buller has promptly 
confirmed the statement of the Morning Leader that the 
telegrain is not a copy of the one he sent. The editor 
of the National Review says he had this document in 
his possession for a year, and tried to warn General 
Buller by mysterious hints and allusions. In other 
words, the editor made roundabout attacks on a 
General on the strength of a document which was not 
genuine. He did, that is to say, precisely what the 
General said his critics had done; and, however sorry 
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we are, we can scarcely be surprised that an officer 
was tempted to defend himself against such methods of 
attack, 


Since when is khaki become the recognised and 
exclusive uniform of the British army ? As lately as 
last year French and German soldiers serving in China 
were dressed in khaki; to-day many civilians wear 
khaki in South Africa. Yet, according to the 
Midland News, Lord Kitchener has made it a penal 
offence, to be punished by summary execution, 
for a Boer soldier to be dressed in khaki. The 
Morning Leader of Wednesday quoted Sir Robert 
Phillimore and Mr. Justice Heath to show that the 
person of a prisoner of war is sacred unless he commits 
an offence after his capture. Unless a Boer is proved 
to have put on khaki expressly to enable him to act as 
a spy, his execution is murder, and we should think 
there isa sufficiently strong sense of justice in the country 
to see that the members of any court-martial which sen- 
tences a Boer to be shot for wearing khaki are brought 
to trial on that charge. 


Tue Indian Famine Union, in a memorial about to 
be presented to Lord George Hamilton, offers sugges- 
tions for checking future famines. Of these the chief 
is a request for— 

“a detailed inquiry into the economic condition of a 

limited number of selected villages in each of the provinces 

which have been afflicted by famine. It is suggested that 
in each province the local administration should select 

typical villages, and appoint suitable persons to make a 

complete inquiry into their condition, ascertaining the exact 


financial og of each cultivator, with the history and 
causes of his difficulties. ” 


Experiments in the management of different villages 
might then be made, and with the knowledge thus 
gained a scheme for dealing with similar villages should 
be devised. This investigation is required to supple- 
ment those which were made prior to the great famines 
ot 1897 and 1900. Among the signatories to the 
memorial are the Archbishops of Canterbury, West- 
minster, and Armagh, Lord Ripon, Lord Aberdeen, 
Mr. Courtney, and a very large number of Members 
of Parliament. 


Ir is quite possible that when Mr. Runciman 
appears before the Liberal Three Hundred of ‘Dews- 
bury he will pledge himself to support Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s South African policy. If he 
does he will have behind him a united Liberal 
party. At present we note with much regret that 
his candidature has been enthusiastically greeted by 
the Leeds Mercury, one of the organs most recently 
acquired by Messrs. Harmsworth, which is opposed 
to Home Rule and hostile to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. It is for Mr. Runciman to show that the 
enthusiasm of the Leeds Mercury is premature. Mean- 
while we are glad to learn on the best authority that 
Parliament Street did not advise Mr. Runciman’s 
candidature. 


Ir is evident that the low standard of public 
opinion which permits a Minister to own ‘shares in 
companies contracting with his own department, or to 
be the director of a company which benefits by Govern- 
ment patronage, has its reflex in municipal life. We 
are not at all satisfied as regards the inquiry 
into the Leeds Corporation contracts either with the 
composition of the committee, or with its report, 
or with the state of things disclosed by the report. 
The report shows a serious declension from the stan- 
dards of municipal purity set up by the Manchester 
City Council in the Higginbotham case. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that anything which is not 
clearly illegal is moral. After condemning (very 


properly) one Councillor for a long course of ille- 
gality the report proceeds to state that the Lord 
Mayor, four Aldermen (one the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation !), and five Councillors are 
directors or members of limited companies with which 
the Corporation contracts. The report, however, 
coolly shelves the question of propriety by finding 
‘* that the contracts in question were strictly in accord- 
ance with the existing provisions of the law.” The 
proceedings of the elective auditor, a certain Mr. Drans- 
field, were, however, too flagrant for this committee of in- 
vestigation. The committee expresses its decided opinion 
that ‘‘theconduct of Mr. Dransfield in relation to the dis- 
charge of his duties as an elective auditor was to be 
condemned in the strongest terms, “in that (1) the in- 
formation on which he based his allegations came to 
his knowledge in June or July last, and that notwith- 
standing he failed to report or call attention to the same 
until September 25; (2) he then declined from time to 
time to furnish any particulars, and failed to at once 
attend meetings at which he was pressed to attend to 
explain his allegations ; (3) he having served Councillor 
Denison with notice of action for recovery of penalties 
in respect of the trading before referred to, proposed 
the settlement of, and settled the matter in considera- 
tion of the payment to him of £10.” 


One of our correspondents writes to ask upon 
what grounds we have drawn so often a picture so 
gloomy of the financial future. It is quite true, of 
course, that the Board of Trade returns have not yet 
shown a very heavy falling off in our prosperity. The 
reason, we think, is clear. The country is spending 
its capital ; the Government is giving out contracts to 
those who provide food and clothing and ammunition 
for the Army, which keep a very large number of firms 
busy in many parts of the country. Taking the whole 
cost of the war at a million and a half a week, it may 
be presumed that about a quarter of a million is spent 
in these islands. This money creates a sham appear- 
ance of prosperity. It is simply an expenditure of 
capital in return for which the nation gets nothing, and 
which will have to be paid off out of taxes. Mr. 
Charles Schwann, the sole remaining Liberal member 
for Manchester, has been a merchant in Manchester 
for twenty-five years, and has had some opportunity of 
judging, and we should like to quote in confirmation 
of our own view from his speech at Stretford : 

“The present state of things was producing a most dele- 
terious effect upon the financial position of the nation, They 
could not take two or three hundred millions of sovereigns 
and invest them in cartridges and cannon and other lethal 
weapons, and in equipping and sending soldiers here and 
there in South Africa, and expect to have the same sum in 
England fructifying in commercial undertakings. He did 
not want to dwell too much on the material point of view, 
but at the same time it behoved them to look very narrowly 
into the situation at the present moment. It was most 
threatening, and, personally, he expected early next year 
that we should have some very serious financial crises and 
disasters,” 


Of course we do not expect the Imperialists to take 
any notice of these warnings. When the crash comes 
they will be surprised and bewildered, and will scream 
very loudly for vengeance upon those who have led 
them into a most horrible mess. They have laughed 
at the predictions which appeared long ago in this 
paper concerning the probability of a fall in Consols 
and a collapse in Kaffir securities, but the logic of 
events is now beginning to make ridicule itself look 
ridiculous, 


At the meetings of the Central Temperance 
Legislation Board at Westminster on Tuesday several 
speakers discussed the compensation question, most 
being in favour of a payment by the surviving to the 
retiring licensees. The chairman (Lord Meath) of the 
afternoon meeting, which was called a ‘‘ conference,” 
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although there was no opportunity for debate, said 
that 
“he did not think that the proposal of Lord Peel on this 
subject would meet the requirements of equity, aud he 
thought that an amalgamation of the proposals of the 
majority and miuority of the Commission would be advisable.” 
Mr. Stafford Howard read a paper in which he 
expressed the opinion that a scheme ‘‘ based upon the 
lines suggested by Lord Peel, securing an immediate 
extensive reduction of licenses, provided such compen- 
sation was given as might be reasonable (perhaps 
larger than had been suggested), by compulsory in- 
surance,” was now a practicable reform. At the 
evening meeting the Bishop of London, who presided, 
was in favour of Lord Peel’s Report, and of 
“the registration of clubs, and a provision that what com- 
pensation was given for the closing of a house should be 
given from the trade itself, which would be largely profited 
by diminishing the number of public-houses.” 
Lord Peel himself, speaking in support of his recom- 
mendations, dealt with the same question : 

“They wished to do away with the privilege of vested 
interests, not unfairly or unjustly or without compensation, 
on such terms as could be arranged, perhaps, in the first 
instance, with the trade itself. They wanted to take care 
that after a given time—they allowed seven years during 
which this process was to take place—there should not be a 
fresh crop of vested interests.” 

The Bishop of Hereford, in moving a resolution in 
favour of legislation on the lines of the report, 
expressed some apprehension lest the Public House 
Trust might create a new vested interest. 


Tue Cobden Club has hit upon the happy idea of 
promoting a series of lectures upon the history of Free 
Trade ; and they have also hit upon a very brilliant 
lecturer in Mr. Alfred Milnes. The lectures are being 
given at the National Liberal Club. At the first Lord 
Welby presided, and drew attention to the formidable 
danger with which our free trade system is now 
menaced in the shape of a vast and inordinate 
expenditure. At the second Mr. Courtney took 
the chair and described the mental conversion of 
Peel by Cobden and the potato famine in Ireland 
as the two main and complementary factors in 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. We should like to add 
that Cobden, with Adam Smith behind him, first con- 
verted Sir James Graham, who was the best economist 
of Peel’s Cabinet. Mr. Courtney introduced the subject 
in order to contrast the grip of principles which public 
men had in the forties and fifties with the slackness and 
uncertainty that prevail nowadays. Mr. Courtney 
expects a period of adversity and a diminution in the 
commercial predominance of Great Britain. Free 
Trade, he says, cannot prevent that change; ‘but a 
departure from Free Trade might and would make our 
descent more rapid.” 


By a graceful concession the executive committee 
of the new Liverpool Cathedral scheme has stilled, for 
the time at any rate, the clamour of its architect- 
assailants. The committee met on Monday last and, 
on the motion of the Earl of Derby, seconded by Mr. 
Robert Gladstone, resolved that the preliminary com- 
petition be not limited to Gothic designs but be left 
open. It was also decided to extend the time for the 
submitting of portfolios to June 30 of next year, and— 
O most generous-minded committee !—to pay any 
architect who qualifies for the final competition the sum 
of 300 gs., whether he is successful or the reverse. 
Thus does the committee elude a definition of ‘‘ Gothic,” 
secure a reputation for open-mindedness and open- 
handedness, and at the same time reserve for itself 
the right to disapprove of anything that is not on 
the lines of Westminster Abbey by simply not accept- 
ing it. A non-Gothic design may be rejected, not 
because it is non-Gothic, but because it is not liked ; 
that, we take it, is what the new arrangement implies. 
That a few competitors will submit designs in accord- 


ance with the chairman’s hard and fast ideas we have 
no doubt whatever, but we do not think they will be 
many or of the best. The Gothic revival is played out, 
and the better architects know it. There will not be 
much pandering to Medizvalism ; the chances are 
that most of what is submitted to the judgment of 
Liverpool will include a dome at least. Hence we may 
at any rate look for a vigorous competition. But 
whether the committee and its advisers have been con- 
verted to a saner view of architectural necessities, the 
result alone will show. 


Tue smallpox epidemic, which for several weeks 
seemed likely to run its course without assuming 
serious proportions, has made rapid developments 
during the last few days. Not only does the last 
weekly return of deaths show a greater mortality than 
in any previous week since the commencement of the 
outbreak, but the number of daily admissions to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board’s ships and shelters has 


more than doubled during the last few days. 
On Wednesday night there were 242 persons 


under treatment against about 170 on the Wed- 
nesday before. As to the distribution of the cases, 
Bermondsey, which is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the hospital ships, has lately contributed more 
largely than any other district to the total, and the 
disease is also spreading in the central unions of 
London, Holborn, Strand, Westminster, and South- 


wark. The original homes of the outbreak, 
Marylebone and St. Pancras, are still sending 
fresh cases. Outside London the northern suburbs, 
especially Tottenham, have been most seriously 
attacked, while Erith and its neighbourhood, 
again owing to the proximity of the isolation 
hospitals, has notified several cases. These 


are, as is only just, received by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board into their own hospitals; but we 
believe that, in view of the possible growth of the 
disease in the metropolitan area, the managers have 
intimated their inability to receive cases from other 
outside areas. It behoves all the local authorities round 
London, therefore, to make ample provision for the 
prompt isolation of persons who may take the disease 
in their thickly-populated districts, and to follow the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board generally in the excellent 
arrangements they have made for, as far as possible, 
preventing the spread of the epidemic. 


THERE has been disagreement between the two 
railway companies concerned as to the system of electric 
traction which is to be applied to the re-organised 
‘Inner Circle,” and an arbitration tribunal has been 
sitting in the Lord Chief Justice’s Court this week, pre- 
sided over by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, to determine 
whether the Ganz system should be adopted or the 


ordinary ‘‘direct” system. Mr. Charles Tyson 
Yerkes, the American gentleman who, with his 
friends, has acquired a _ preponderating influence 
in the District Company with the object of 


teaching us how to do our business, gave interest- 
ing evidence on Wednesday in advocating the 
‘‘direct”? system. His view, which he may well be 
pardoned for holding, is that London is ‘‘ virgin 
ground” for the enterprising business man. To 
‘* electrify these old underground railways, clear them 
out, and clean them,” is what Mr. Yerkes and the 
philanthropists associated with him have had in their 
minds for some six or seven years, and London has 
been awaiting them with really laudable patience. We 
are not prejudiced, and if the only way of getting 
London transit properly organised is to make it over to 
American financiers, so let it be. Mr. Yerkes was 
unkind enough to say that his Traction Company was 
‘not a question of seven clerks signing for one share 
each.” He is clearly a close student of our recent 
political annals. 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


T is quite clear that very many persons who did not, 
and do not, agree with us on the questions that 
concern the origin of the war are becoming more and 
more dissatisfied and alarmed about the progress of 
events in South Africa. Difficulties and dangers are 
increasing and multiplying. Our financial resources 
are already severely strained, and the outlook for 
industry and commerce is grave and threatening. The 
demands made on our military organisation have 
already exceeded our capacity to find efficient troops. 
Anarmy will be locked up in South Africa, at the least, 
for many months, and conscription itself is no longer an 
idle nightmare. Our voice in the councils of the world 
is seriously weakened; we have lost authority 
in quarters where our interests are supreme, and 
the weakening of diplomatic power has accompanied 
our moral decline and the tension of sentiment the war 
has produced. Within our own Empire there exists a 
condition of things which is the exact contradiction of 
all the principles that British civilisation implies. The 
Constitution of one of our colonies is in abeyance, and 
all the forms and laws which are at once the guarantees 
of civil liberty and the securities of public order and 
stability are annulled. Everywhere are visible the signs 
and traces of collapse. Nor is this state of things 
merely provisional, the preliminary to the restoration of 
our power in the world and of tranquillity in South 
Africa. Lord Milner himself can hold out no hopes of 
the resumption of the normal conditions of life and pro- 
gress in that unhappy country. And serious English- 
men do not forget that if the war ceased to-morrow on 
such terms as the Government contemplate, we should 
be committed to an attempt to garrison a country of 
immense distances at a cost in men which would 
cripple our power and influence all over the world, and 
a cost in money which would be a heavy and continual 
drain on our resources. All these considerations pre- 
sent themselves to persons who keep before their eyes 
only the practical difficulties that confront the nation. 
And such men look in vain to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches, the Duke of Devonshire’s speech, and Lord 
Milner’s speech for a single sentence which can allay 
their doubts and apprehensions. 

Is it quite certain that there is no other solution 
to our troubles than that desperate remedy of con- 
tinuing the war for any length of time, and at all 
costs to our strength and reputation? If the British 
people and the Boer peoples have really made up their 
minds that neither party will be satisfied with such 
terms as the other party can accept, the war must, of 
course, go on until, perhaps years hence, the 
obstinacy of one of the combatants is worn down. 
But it is surely worth while to consider whether 
it is quite impossible to end this war, as other wars 
have been ended, by treaty and compromise. Are 
there none of the elements of a bargain in the present 
situation? We have always maintained that our 
Government was entitled, once war had broken out, to 
demand security against future attack and security 
for the civil liberties and rights of its own subjects. 
We have maintained, on the other hand, that no settle- 
ment was morally defensible or politically wise which 
1G ««-* leove the Boers with the symbols of a separate 
national existence and some pledge of the continuity ot 


their national life. We agreed with Mr. Morley that 
the title of the Boer States to their freedom was as 
valid as that of any other nation, and that title has 
only been confirmed in the eyes of brave men by the 
bravery of their resistance. It is evident from the very 
able letter in which President Steyn replied to Lord 
Kitchener—a letter printed in the Manchester Guardian 
last Monday—that the men in the field regard their free- 
dom(‘as any other Europeans not wholly decadent would 
regard theirs, as worth all the miseries and exhaustion 
of a protracted war. It seems to us that those practical 
Englishmen who do not argue from any question of 
right or wrong, who think all the horrors inflicted on 
non-combatants and the devastation of prosperous 
States cruel but natural incidents of warfare, might 
put it to themselves whether they cannot reconcile all 
that is vital to the Boers with all that is vital to 
the interests of Great Britain. Englishmen who are 
arguing strictly within the limits we have specified, 
who have never adopted our view of the quarrel, who 
still think the war policy to have been statesmanlike as 
well as just, know well enough from their reading of 
the history of Canada and America that a settlement 
which saddles us with the task of holding down a huge 
subject European population is, as Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman has said, foreign to all our Liberal traditions, 
and that it can only bring weakness and difficulties to 
the Empire. They are searching for a way out which 
involves no surrender of anything that is indis- 
pensable to our security, no public humiliation 
or recantation, and yet no course so disastrous as a 
long-protracted war followed by an armed truce and a 
perpetually disputed authority. Cannot sucha way out 
be found? We suggested more than a year ago that 
the Rand might be separated from the rest of the Trans- 
vaal and made an administrative district, and from a 
speech he made recently we are encouraged to hope that 
Mr. Robson shares our view. But we are not arguing 
now for this or that modus vivendi; our point is that a 
situation has been created in which men who keep their 
eyes fixed exclusively on the practical interests of the 
Empire may very well join with those to whom the 
claims of morality, the interests of their country’s good 
name, and the clamour of human suffering have made 
their long and vibrating appeal in urging that a 
genuine attempt should be made to find a modus 
vivendi between the two combatants. 

But if such an attempt is to be made, it must be 
made by examining attentively the actual conditions in 
South Africa. For that reason we welcome very 
heartily Mr. Lehmann’s proposal, printed elsewhere in 
this paper, for the despatch of a Commissioner or Com- 
missioners to discuss terms with the Boer leaders and 
with our own officers, military or civil, who can speak 
with responsibility and knowledge. What the nation 
wants at this moment is fuller light. Lord Milner 
might be the best administrator in the world, but he 
sees South Africa through all the blinding dust of a 
long and bitter quarrel, and the Dutchmen cannot be 
expected to give him their confidence. What do 
we know at home of the real state of things in 
South Africa as it would present itself to a fresh 
observer whose clear and penetrating vision was not 
affected by the shadows and colours which the 
memories and influences of direct partisanship must 
throw over every problem? And our ignorance is accom- 
panied by a similar ignorance in the Boers. Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman, in his admirable speech at 
Stirling asked, as we asked a week ago, when the 
Boers had been offered the colonial rights and liberties 
of which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has spoken, ‘‘ no 
shred of independence,” ‘ self-government post- 
poned perhaps for generations ”—these are the 
phrases in which that handsome offer has been 
made. For ourselves, as our readers know, we 
do not think it just or wise to thrust white 
men into our Empire. But at least the Government 
owes it to our national reputation as well as to our 
enemy that the offer should be made and not merely 
talked of for party purposes as if it had been made. 
It is ridiculous to pretend that all expedients other than 
war have been exhausted if the Government have one 
set of terms for use on the platform and quite another 
for use in diplomacy. It is sometimes argued that 
we should be humbling ourselves in making any 
attempt at negotiations. Greater statesmen than 
our Ministers took a very different view of their 
public dignity. More than sixty years ago Canada 
was in a state of anarchy, and all the omens pointed 
to its final alienation from the British Empire. 
It was not then thought derogatory to our national 
pride to send out Lord Durham, to act on his report, 
and to make the concessions which he advised. Canada 
is the only country in the world where rebels have ac- 
tually received compensation for the destruction of their 
property in a rebellion of their own making. Yet Eng- 
lishmen are proud, and not ashamed, of Canada to-day. 

Mr. Morley suggested in June of last year that 
impartial, reasonable, and trustworthy men should 
be despatched to South Africa to survey the ground 
and advise the nation. Unfortunately, we were assured 
at that time that the war was almost at an end, and 
that the Government was handling the problem with a 
full appreciation of its military and political difficulties. 
The conditions to-day are very different. The disillu- 
sionment of the last year have made all responsible 
persons more ready to listen to the proposals of 
common sense. We believe that Englishmen of all 
parties are alive to the manifold perils which attend 
the refusal to look facts in the face, and are ready to 
make a supreme effort to redeem the fugitive oppor- 
tunities of securing an honourable peace. 





STIRLING OR EDINBURGH. 


T was impossible for any Liberal who read his 
newspaper last Saturday morning to doubt that 
the Liberal party is at length at the end of a wretched 
period of indecision and vacillation. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech to the delegates of the 
Scottish Liberal Association, assembled in the Albert 
Hall, Stirling, was in the first place a declaration of 
authority, and in the second place a declaration of 
policy. Take the first point first, and in Sir Henry’s 
own words as they appear in the verbatim report: 


“In July last circumstances had arisen which appeared to 
me to indicate to some minds that I did not enjoy the full 
confidence of the party, and I summoned a meeting of the 
party, at which I received at their hands unanimously and 
spontaneously a renewal of their trust. (Loud cheers.) 

his was a singular mark of confidence and of approval. 
There was nothing about it, let me assure you, whatever 
you may have heard—there was nothing about it of organisa- 
tion or of hypocrisy. 1 do not mention it in any spirit of 


egotistical satisfaction, but these being my credentials 
to-night, as I stand before you, I feel that they lay upon me 
a burden of obligation. They endow me with an authority, 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and loud cheers.) They impose upon me 
a responsibility which will be present in every word I utter 
to you to-night.” 


Sir Henry went on to say that some members of the 
Liberal party are talking of a new compact, a new 
license derived from the Reform Club meeting, to 
speak and act as they choose. Upon this he observed: 


‘*] know of no such compact. I must have been a party 
to it if it had existed. Something, indeed, was said as to 
the freedom of individuals to express and to act upon their 
individual opinions regarding the origin of this war, but 
that was nothing new. I had never observed any indisposi- 
tion, or reluctance, or difficulty in doing so before. There 
was no new license granted, because none was required.” 


The Liberal party has always embraced diversity of 
Liberal opinion. It is the home of new men, new ideas, 
and new movements. Liberals have never suppressed 
minor differences of opinion on side issues. But it 
stands to reason that when there is one great issue 
which dwarfs and overshadows all others the whole 
party must move and march together. There must be 
some discipline ; there is no place in the ranks for the 
sullen mutineer when a great operation is on foot: 
The leader gives the word and he has a right to expect 
loyal co-operation. What is the business of leader- 
ship? Sir Henry has told us in a nautical metaphor : 


“My business is to keep the head of the ship straight— 
(loud cheers)—whatever be the theory of navigation which 
possesses the mind of some members of the crew. My 
business is to see that the views I express, and which the 
central — of the party act upon, are views in accord with 
the old vital principles of Liberalism—the fixed but vivifying 
and energetic principles of Liberalism—the enforcement of 
which is in my judgment the sole purpose for which the 
party exists.” 


Fortunately for the crew of the Liberal ship Sir Henry 
is in no doubt as to the direction from which the wind 
is blowing. He is not concentrating all his thoughts 
and skill upon mild zephyrs of social reform which may 
begin to blow the year after next. It is the great gale 
from South Africathat concerns him. Heis trying to keep 
the head of the ship straight, trying to weather perhaps 
the ugliest storm that this seafaring nation has seen 
since it laboured through the black seas of the French 
War. Social conditions, however distressing, social 
problems, however interesting, ‘‘ cannot be adequately 
examined and discussed while the heart, the thoughts, 
the intellectual energy of the country are concentrated 
in South Africa.” 

So much for Sir Henry Campbeil-Bannerman’s 
claim to authority, a claim that cannot be disputed 
even by the /rvondeurs of Libetal Imperialism. Now 
for his policy—the direction in which our pilot is steer+ 
ing the Liberal ship. He is not one of that large but 
diminishing number of fatuous optimists who look 
forward to a happy future as the result of a happy 
conclusion of a happy war. He has realised and he 
tries to make us all realise, the situation to which 
South Africa has now been reduced. ‘‘ When the 
war is ended and we set about the constitution of 
Arcadia, the 50,000 prisoners of war will, of course, 
return to what by some sort of irony we may perhaps 
be permitted to call their home.” 


‘These are the materials for your new self-government, 
They will meet the hundred thousand women and childre n, 
or the survivors of them. There won’t be many children at 
the present rate. In what sort of mind towards the British 
Empire will these men be when the husband meets the wife 
and hears her story; when the brother meets the s.ster; 
when the father looks in vain for his child?” 


Outside the mining towns the whole country is ‘a 
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howling wilderness.” The farms are burned ; the mills 
are destroyed. The flocks and herds are butchered 
or driven in. The furniture and implements of agricul- 
ture are smashed. “These things are what I have 
termed methods of barbarity. (Loud cheers.) I adhere 
to the phrase, (Renewed cheering.) I cannot improve 
upon it. (More cheers.) If these are not the methods 
of barbarism, what methods does barbarism employ?” 
We have quoted these passages because they are true, 
courageous, and convincing. Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
reply ; Mr. Wyndham cannot reply. The apologists of 
the Government are dumbfounded. Editors, whose 
readers live in darkness, have been obliged to print the 
truth. That is the first, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, part of Sir Henry’s policy—to describe the 
situation, to show the true nature and proportions ot 
the wrong which has been done. Fora nation no more 
than an individual can even begin to repair the evils 
that have been committed in its name until it sees 
them. The British nation is only at the very beginning 
of knowledge. Therefore we say that the descriptive 
work of illumination in which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Morley have been engaged is in itself 
a policy; or, rather, it is the indispensable first half of a 
policy. Ot the second half we speak at more length else- 
where. Butlet Liberals at least remember above all that 
there is need, not of an alternative Government, but of an 
alternative policy. That is Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s proposition. It is time for Liberal Associa- 
tions to realise that Stirling is the alternative to Edin- 
burgh. The idea of improving upon Mr. Chamberlain 
without changing his policy is worthy perhaps of Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane, and the young scions 
of the Harmsworth family. It may for a little longer 
continue to delude a few backward Liberals in un- 
instructed constituencies. 





THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


O Manchester belongs the credit of taking the 
first steps to translate into public action the 
horror and dismay which the recent revelations of 
mortality in the concentration camps have excited in 
men of all shades of political opinion. A conference 
was held on Thursday, and it was decided to call a 
town’s meeting to give expression to the general de- 
mand for the application of some remedy. The conference 
itself was entirely non-political, and the President ot 
the Chamber of Commerce, who took the chair, ex- 
plained that he was not an adherent of any party. The 
meeting will be called in a similarly non-political spirit, 
and supporters of the war will join with opponents in 
declaring that the state of things revealed in the mor- 
tality returns must cease. We have commented in this 
paper severely on the apparent apathy of the leading 
divines of all creeds to the horrors of the camp, and 
we are therefore particularly glad to state that several 
ministers, including Archdeacon Wilson and other 
Anglicans, and Dr. Mackenna and other Noncon- 
formists are associating themselves in the most direct 
manner with this effort to create and make explicit a 
public sense of our responsibility to our hapless pri- 
soners. The protest of Manchester will, in fine, be of 
the most impressive and authoritative character. 


It is all to the good that the question of the camps 
should be disentangled from the controversial issues of 
the justice of the war itself. We were sanguine 
enough to express the hope in this paper last June 
that many persons who did not share our view of the 
war would agree with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in protesting against the hardships inflicted on women 
and children. Our appeal was addressed in the first 
instance to Liberal Imperialists, who, as it seemed to us, 
could have pleaded for the humane treatment of women 
and children without prejudice to their consistency in de- 
fending Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiations. Unfortunately, 
our hope was disappointed at the time; but it is en- 
couraging that Mr. Trevelyan, who could not then follow 
his Leader in Parliament in demanding better conditions 
for the prisoners in our camps, is now able to identify 
himself with the growing sentiment of compassion and 
humanity. Elsewhere, too, it is not difficult to discern 
traces of a genuine uneasiness in regard to this par- 
ticular method of warfare. So consistent a supporter 
of the war as the Guardian declares that ‘‘ some means 
must be found to make the camps healthy.” It is 
significant that the defence of the camps is virtually 
left to such champions as the Zimes, its anonymous 
correspondents, and Canon Knox-Little, whose signa- 
ture appears below an offensive letter in that paper on 
Thursday denouncing Canon Gore’s intervention in 
the cause of humanity. 

A good example of the controversial methods by 
which it is attempted to stifle the voice of remonstrance 
is to be seen in the reply the Zimes made to Canon 
Gore last Monday. We remarked a fortnight ago on 
the disappointment Canon Gore’s silence had been to 
very many Liberals. Happily he has now broken 
silence and made a strong appeal, elicited by a power- 
ful letter from Mr. Brailsford, printed in the Zimes of 
Friday week, exposing several grave inaccuracies of 
which the Zimes correspondent had been guilty. Canon 
Gore argued that unless some remedy were apphed the 
honour of the country would contract a stain which we 
should not be able to obliterate. The Zzmes replies by 
calling his letter ‘‘ unthinking ” and ‘‘ extravagant,” and 
by assuring us, even if all its own consoling statements 
as to the facts have been finally disproved, that Mrs. 
Fawcett will report that the Boer women were better 
treated than our own refugees and even our own 
soldiers. As to the refugees, the statement can only 
be confirmed if the Zimes can show a death-rate 
among the refugees of 264 per 1,000, and such proof 
will be a further and a striking condemnation ot 
the Government’s blunders and neglect. Even more 
iustructive than the floundering of the Zimes is the 
evidence offered in defence of the camps by South 
Africa. That paper gives the statistics of deaths in the 
Kimberley hospitals from enteric fever and dysentery 
in the year 1891. In the one case the deaths were at the 
rate of 160 per 1,000, in the other 200. These figures 
show, as the Manchester Guardian, which reproduces 
them, points out, that a child in ordinary health has 
about half as much chance of surviving a concentration 
camp as a person suffering from enteric has of coming 
out of hospital alive. They show ‘‘ that human beings 


have far less chance of life when they enter a 
concentration camp in health than when they enter 
a Kimberley hospital already diseased, and that it 
would be a merciful grant of an increased chance of 
survival if an inmate of an average concentration 
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camp were first taken from it and then inoculated with 
enteric fever and sent to a general hospital elsewhere.” 
These are the facts which the Z?mes expects Mrs. 
Fawcett to convert to the glory of the Camps 
and the confirmation of its own wild and reckless 
statements. 





THE RATING OF URBAN LAND. 


T is generally true that in democracy reforms arise 
out of misfortunes, and what is true of reforms 
generally is true more particularly of financial reforms. 
It has been said—and we notice that Mr. Courtney 
confirmed this view the other night at the National 
Liberal Club —that but for the Irish potato famine Sir 
Robert Peel would not have been able to abolish the 
duties on corn and to give the people of these islands 
the inestimable blessing of cheap bread. In the same 
way the growth of financial burdens which herald 
a period of embarrassment and bad trade is 
likely to make it easier for reformers of our 
local and imperial taxation to bring their plans before 
the public and drive them through a reluctant 
Parliament. Of these reforms two at least have been 
frequently canvassed in these columns. The one—an 
equitable revision and increase of the license duties—is 
certain to be brought before Parliament in connection 
with the next Budget. The other has recently won the 
approval of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, a member of the 
Cabinet of Twenty, and we shall do our best to help 
him to persuade the majority of his colleagues to give 
up the prejudices of a lifetime—Mr. Chamberlain need 
only revert to the Radical Programme—and enable the 
owners of land to contribute directly to that expenditure 
at any rate which enhances its value. 

At the annual meeting of the General Council of 
the Scottish Liberal Association, which was held in 
Stirling last week, a resolution was moved by Mr. 
Adam, of Edinburgh, and seconded by Mr. Binnie, to 
the following effect : 

“This Council of the Scottish Liberal Association affirms 
that all land should bear its just proportion of taxation’; 
that the increased value of land in towns and cities has not 
been sufficiently taxed, and that this principle demands the 
united support of the Liberal party.” 

This important resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, the only objection made being that it did not 
go far enough. In Scotland, it should be remembered, 
many local rates are already divided, according to the 
plan once proposed by Mr. Goschen for England, 
between the owner and the occupier. Scotland appre- 
ciates the advantages of this system, and wishes to 
extend and improve it. England and Wales have had 
no such salutary experience. Most of our Press is 
unfortunately in the hands of men who refuse to allow 
such reforms as this any fair discussion. It is true that 
many Liberal members of Parliament, like Sir John 
Brunner and Mr. Whitley, have done their best 
to popularise the rating of ground values, including 
unoccupied land in towns. It is true that the 
~ London County Council and many of our municipal 
bodies have realised the justice and necessity of a 





reform which will draw large contributions from the land 
in the centre of our large towns. It is true also that 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission on Local Taxa- 
tion and some of its most prominent and distinguished 
members, like Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George 
Murray, have declared unequivocally that site values 
are ‘‘a fit subject for direct taxation.” They point 
out that ‘“‘site value is in essence local, and 
the effect of taxing site value would be primarily 
a local redistribution of burden.” They do not 
lend any countenance to crude and violent theories 
of confiscation. What they show, and what we 
wish to show, is that a rate upon site values 
will, in the first place, afford substantial relief 
to the householder, who is both a ratepayer and a tax- 
payer. In the second place, our present rates indisput- 
ably hamper building. Buildings are a necessity of 
life and a necessity of business. The housing problem 
is admittedly among the gravest problems of the day. 
Overcrowding is bad for health and bad for morals, and 
the only effective way of dealing with it is to set to 
work a financial agency which shali encourage building 
and reduce rents. But the tendency of our present 
rates is, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh and his colleagues 
say, “to discourage building—to make houses fewer, 
worse, and dearer”; or, again, as Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton puts it: ‘‘A tax upon buildings pro- 
portionate to their value necessitates that the 
rent of buildings should represent a high rate 
per cent. on their cost. In other words, it drives 
people to take (and therefore drives builders to build) 
poorer houses. Taxation on the land has no such 
effect.” The effect of having separate assessments of 
land and buildings for rating purposes will be enor- 
mous. The substitution of a site-value rate for an 
ordinary rate in towns must be to decrease the burden 
in the outskirts and increase it in the centre. The 
increased burden at the centre will certainly not stop 
building ; it will only diminish the advantages of the 
centre—z.e., prevent the site owner from getting so 
much rent. On the other hand, a diminution of the 
rates on buildings in the outskirts will tempt builders 
to build and occupiers to live in places further away, 
and thus the pressure upon accommodation, and there- 
fore overcrowding, will be reduced throughout the 
town. One of the chief grounds, then, for distinguishing 
site values from building values for the purposes of 
local taxation is that the burden thrown upon buildings 
will be diminished and that builders will be encouraged 
to erect more houses. 

To those who are afraid that a site value rate 
means spoliation we would point out that, if their 
theory be correct, every new tax and every increase of 
taxation involves spoliation. The new sugar duties, 
therefore, involve spoliation ; the coal duties involve 
spoliation ; the proposal of the Unionist Government 
in 1888 to add 25 per cent. to the license duties involved 
spoliation ; the increase by the present Government of 
the income-tax from 8d. to 1s. and from ts. to 1s. 2d. 
involves spoliation. If the cry of spoliation is to be raised 
whenever a change is proposed in the incidence of local 
taxation, that cry is equally applicable to changes in 
the incidence of Imperial taxation. The charge of 
spoliation, in fact, must be directed, not against those 
who propose changes in taxation, but against those 
who propose and bring about changes in expenditure. 
Since Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Brodrick and the 
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rest have increased the public expenditure trom one 
hundred millions to two hundred millions a year, the 
rich manufacturers and merchants who have deserted 
the faith of Cobden and Gladstone for the faith of 
Disraeli and Rhodes must not be surprised to find that 
they have to pay for their conversion. Property should 
surely have the intelligence to discover that the sacri- 
fices required by Imperialism outweigh its benefits. 
The original members of the Imperium Club got in 
very cheap, and secured large shares at nominal prices. 
The more recent applicants for admission have to pay 
very heavy entrance fees and largely increased annual 
subscriptions. We should not be surprised to find that 
when the next Budget is produced some of them will 
precipitately leave the club and return to the ideas of 
their fathers. At present we are well aware of the 
truth, which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman laid down 
at Stirling, that no social reforms involving expenditure 
are possible so long as the present war and the spirit 
which produced and tolerates it continues. On the 
other hand the impending increase in taxation and the 
awful accumulation of debt give actuality to every pro- 
posal for tapping new sources of revenue. We shall 
very soon see the working population of the country 
pulling in one direction, while the urban landlords and 
licensed victuallers pull in another direction. If 
the present Government dares to follow its proclivi- 
ties the people who toil and spin will have 
little chance against those who enjoy the natural 
monopoly of the land and the artificial monopolies 
given away every year by the Justices of the Peace. 
But the Government has to consult its followers as well 
as its proclivities; and its followers have to consult 
their constituents as well as their proclivities. And, 
therefore, the problem what taxes the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will select next March is extremely diffi- 
cult. Probably Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has not made 
up his mind, and even when his mind is made up it 
will very likely be unmade by his colleagues. Mr. 
Chamberlain tries to show a bold front, but if our 
diagnosis of the financial situation and of the difficulties 
of the City is at all correct, the Government is weak 
and sick, even to the verge of dissolution. Therefore 
we say that the resolution of the Scottish Liberal Asso- 
ciation may be nearer to fulfilment than some people 
suppose. 





THE PRESENT POSITION: OF THE 
TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


WO events of recent years have produced a 
stirring of the waters in the temperance world, 

the ripples from which are still in motion. They could 
be seen pretty plainly, for instance, at the late annual 
meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance in Man- 
chester. On the one hand, the publication of Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell’s work gave a shock to the 
belief, which was already losing strength, of the prac- 
tical efficacy of Prohibition even in the modified form 
of Local Veto. On the other hand, Lord Peel’s report 


put forward, with all the authority of a great name, a 
practical programme which, without going all the way 
in the direction of Local Veto, was recognised even by 
many stalwart local vetoists as an important instalment 
of reform. There are, of course, points in the report 
to which the Old Guard of the Alliance very 
naturally object. Such are the omission to recommend 
Local Veto for England, and, what is to their thinking 
even more vital, the admission of the principle of com- 
pensation, On this last point it must be admitted that 
they get much sympathy from many who approach the 
whole question from the Liberal rather than the tem- 
perance point of view. Sir Robert Reid, for example, 
at the recent Manchester meeting, laid down once again 
the doctrine, which we believe to be unassailable, that 
legal claim to compensation for non-renewal of licenses 
there is none. But notwithstanding all objections, the 
majority of Alliance men, including such stalwarts as 
Canon Hicks, have shown moderation and statesman- 
ship in accepting the Peel Report as an honest instal- 
ment of reform upon which all sections of temperance 
men ought now to concentrate their energies. 

Meanwhile, the other influence to which we have 
referred, an influence focussed rather than created by 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, is also making itself 
felt. The doubt has grown up whether Local Veto 
itself would really be particularly effective in diminish- 
ing drunkenness. Here it is necessary from the 
Liberal point of view to distinguish. Liberals may be 
quite convinced of the justice of putting the control of 
the liquor traffic into the hands of the people without 
being sanguine that any very far-reaching diminution 
of intemperance will be the result. _It is with Liberals 
rather a matter of political principle than of social 
expediency. They are confronted with a demand 
for the reform of the licensing system whereby the 
complete control of the liquor traffic is to be placed 
in the hands of the people in each locality. | What 
can Liberals reply to such a demand save that 
local popular control of local matters is also in accord- 
ance with their political principles, and that they are, 
therefore, prepared to grant it in relation to the drink 
traffic asin other directions. It is rather by reasoning 
of this kind than by persuasion that a great social 
revolution was to follow the establishment of Local 
Veto that the adhesion of Liberals as a body to that 
measure was secured. 

In proportion as the belief in the efficacy of Local 
Veto has been shaken, schemes for the regeneration 
rather than repression of the liquor traffic have natur- 
ally come to the front. We have Lord Grey’s Public 
House Trust Scheme, for example ; we have various 
projects of municipalisation ; and we have men like Sir 
Robert Reid urging at an Alliance meeting that, ‘ sup- 
plementary to local option, localities ought also to have 
the right to insist that the element of private gain 
should be eliminated from all places where liquor was 
sold.” Now here it is well to recognise that we have 
a possible cross-current which may endanger the whole 
temperance movement. There are two schools of 
temperance reformers. There are those who believe 
that teetotalism is the only certain road to salvation. 
We do not speak only of the extremists, who hold that 
‘the moderate drinker is the worst of all drinkers,” 
but of a considerable body of men and women to whom, 
however tolerant they may be of other views, teetotalism 
has become something almost sacred. It is easy to 
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scoff at this opinion, but it is merely common justice to 
recognise that these men and women have been and 
are the soul of the temperance movement, and that, 
whether their particular ideas are practical or not, 
nothing practical would have been done by anyone else 
but for their impelling force. The most moderate and 
cautious temperance reformer cannot ignore them, for 
if their force is withdrawn the movement collapses. 
On the other hand the enthusiasts, having had pretty 
severe lessons of late years, ought now to recognise 
that there is little chance of their converting the nation 
to teetotalism within their own lifetime. In the mean- 
time something urgently needs to be done to check 
drunkenness, and this brings us to the position of the 
second school, who care little or nothing for the ques- 
tion between teetotaler and moderate drinker, but 
everything for the question between moderate drinker 
and drunkard. The general principle of this school is 
that we shall never eliminate drink, but may perhaps 
eliminate drunkenness, by Act of Parliament. They 
regard the supply of intoxicating liquor as a legiti- 
mate business, like any other that meets a demand, but 
more than almost any other capable of abuse. Thus 
they wish to strike at the abuses of the traffic, while 
the teetotaler, quite logically from his point of view, 
wishes to strike at the traffic itself. Hence they care 
little for measures leading to prohibition and much for 
measures of regulation, while the teetotaler, though 
he may accept regulation as a useful palliative, scru- 
tinises each regulative measure carefully to see that it 
does not involve him in the abandonment of his prohi- 
bition principles. The reason why teetotalers have 
accepted the Peel Report is that, except on the very 
doubtful point of compensation, it gives them stringent 
regulation without putting any obstacle in the way of 
subsequent prohibition. 

This condition we think must be fulfilled by any 
practical measure of temperance reform brought forward 
at the present time. There may be much or little 
in the various schemes for elimination of private 
profit from the drink traffic. By all means let them 
be discussed and if possible made the subject of experi- 
ment. But in politics we have been amply warned by 
a sufficiently bitter experience of the wisdom of taking 
one thing at a time. The bulk of the teetotal party, 
who form, as we have said, the moving force of the 
temperance movement, have accepted the Peel Report. 
That report also commands the assent of a mass of 
moderate opinion which disliked the Local Veto Bill 
and gave it a reluctant and half-hearted assent. In 
practice a small Liberal majority like that of 1892 would 
find it possible to embody the report in a bill which 
they could carry, while they would almost certainly fail 
to carry Local Veto. Nor if the teetotaler accepts the 
report is there anything in it to which the public-house 
reformer can object. It is in short a measure of reform, 
not final, but carrying us to the point at which further 
opinions begin to diverge. Supposing it carried into effect 
it would form a basis upon which advocates of Local Veto 
and apostles of municipalisation could equally seek to 
build. On the other hand, Local Veto itself is, at least 
for England, a long way off, while to press municipali- 
sation at this stage it would be necessary to destroy 
the body of opinion which the efforts of two generations 
of temperance reformers have built up. In the mean- 
time the public-house would flourish and the brewers 
would laugh, 


THE LIBERAL PARTY: A POLICY, 


N the article which you did me the honour to 
publish last week I argued that there was no 
hope for Liberalism—no hope, that is, that it will 
attract to itself great popular forces—until it has 
acquired and put forward a strong and definite policy 
in regard to South Africa, and that what we had to do 
was to oppose with all our united energies the ‘ un- 
ending war” policy of the present Government. 
Perhaps you will permit me to develop this thesis, and 
to point out the broad lines on which it would, in my 
opinion, be possible to unite the great mass both of 
those who have opposed the war from the outset 
and of those who, having begun by supporting the 
policy of the Government, are now justly and 
patriotically alarmed at the Government’s ineptitude, 
lack of reasonable foresight, and, most of all, at 
their evident intention (if anything so definite as an 
intention may be ascribed to them) to protract the 
war on a constantly increasing scale of aimless 
expense and futile but exasperating severity without 
any apparent object, save that of increasing our burdens 
by rendering reconciliation between the Dutch and the 
British impossible. I do not suppose that such con- 
siderations as I am about to put forward will affect the 
views of such men as Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
or Sir Henry Fowler. I most heartily wish I could 
think they would. These men, however, have, most 
unfortunately for themselves, been hailed by the Tory 
Press, and by the small body of their prominent 
supporters, as leaders of a section opposed to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and pledged to the 
support of the Government on all the main issues, how- 
ever much they may criticise them on details of manage- 
ment. On the other hand, they are willing, it seems, 
to work with those whom I may call the Bannerman 
Liberals only on small details, while emphasising their 
disagreement with them on all the broad and intelligible 
grounds on which a policy of opposition might be based. 
They have accepted this position—nay, more, they glory 
in it, and they have pledged themselves in public not less 
by their silence than by their pronouncements. But 
what of those whom they assume to lead—not merely 
the Members of Parliament, but the rank and file 
Liberals up and down the country who have hitherto 
given a doubting and anxious support to the measures 
of the Government? Is it not reasonable to assume 
that the anger and disgust which have found expres- 
sion amongst all classes of Conservatives are affecting 
honest and patriotic Liberals to a far greater degree ? 
For a time they have tried to take Mr. Chamberlain at 
his own valuation, and to believe in the statesmanship 
and business-like capacity of the Government. The 
course of events has proved that effort to be vain, 
and they are now, I believe, prepared to welcome a 
Liberal policy which, having as its ultimate object the 
removal from power of the existing Ministry, shall in 
the meantime endeavour to divert it to methods more 
in accordance with sanity and the great traditions of 
the country. Let me say in passing that Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman’s great speech at Stirling is only 
one amongst many proofs that he is the man best fitted 
to give voice to the feeling of the country, and to lead 
a united Liberal party. 

What, then, is the policy on which we might com- 
bine with a reasonable prospect of carrying a strong 
body of moderate and influential opinion in the country 
with us? The cry of unconditional surrender and mere 
annexation which represents the extreme Ministerial 
idea of policy is obviously insufficient. It does not fill 
the bill, and even Ministerial speakers have abandoned 
it. Why otherwise should Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
speak of our having offered to the Boers freedom as 
great as that of any of our colonies, and greater than 
that of any European nation? To be sure, though the 
Duke of Devonshire supports Sir Michael in this 
statement, we had heard nothing of this offer. So far 
as we know, it did not come to light during the 
Kitchener-Botha negotiations and nothing has been 
heard of it since then. I do not lay stress on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration that the Kitchener offer as 
restricted by himself was never to be repeated, for, if 
we may judge by his last speech, Mr. Chamberlain has 
lost all the grip on facts that he ever possessed, and if 
we compare his speech with other Ministerial statements 
we may assume that, except in his own mind, he 
has ceased to count as a supreme factor. If, how- 
ever, we pass beyond Mr. Chamberlain and take 
Governmental opinion as expressed by its leaders and 
its newspapers, we shall find that ‘‘ annexation as a 
settled policy” means (although those who proclaim it 
most loudly do not seem to be aware of it) : 

(1) A period, undefined, of military government 
during which prisoners are to be repatriated, farms 
rebuilt and restocked, industries to be set going and 
the foundations of society to be laid ; 

(2) A period, undefined, of Crown Colony govern- 
ment, leading to 

(3) Full representative institutions and self-govern- 
ment according to the model of our colonies—the 
date of this, however, depending on the ‘‘ good (or 
bad) behaviour of the Boers.” 

Obviously, then, annexation, which has already 
existed on paper for some time, is considered only as a 
means to an end, that end being the creation of two 
colonies possessing the right to make their own laws, 
subject only to an Imperial power of veto, which, if we 
may judge by precedent, will hardly ever be exercised. 
In short, in everything except in name, and possibly in 
the appointment of a figure-head Governor, they would 
be independent nations. These results flow necessarily 
from the policy to which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
pledged himself. ; 

It does not appear, however, that such an offer 
has ever been really made to the Boer leaders, and 
even if it were now made it would be entirely vitiated 
in their eyes by the clause stipulating for a period 
of Crown Colony government, coupled with the non- 
fixing of a date at which the full colonial self- 
government is to come into existence. The Boers 
remember well enough that we promised them 
representative institutions at the time of the previous 
annexation, and that. government by Sir Owen 
Lanyon was the only result, and they may be excused 
for not being willing to trust themselves to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the Colonial Secretary and 
Lord Milner, How, they may ask, do you propose to 


define good behaviour ? If during the Crown Colony 
period we should happen to fall out with some of the 
officials set to govern us, if we should resent what we 
consider to be oppression and injustice, such resent- 
ment on our part will be represented as behaviour 
which makes it impossible to give us free institutions. 
Any overt expression on our part by means of resolu- 
tions or meetings of a desire for the early establish- 
ment of such institutions will be treated as per- 
nicious agitation, rendering it necessary to tie our 
bonds more tightly, and the date of these institutions 
will perpetually recede, with the result that we shall 
either have to content ourselves with eternal Crown 
Colony government—an impossible alternative for us 
—or we shall be forced again into insurrection ir order 
to redress our wrongs and to obtain those rights 
which, in breach of your own promises, you deny 
to us. To such an argument, it seems to me, the 
British negotiators will find it impossible to make 
an adequate reply. 

There is another important question, that, namely, 
of the persons who are to conduct negotiations with the 
leaders of the Boers and to investigate the whole situa- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain is, of course, impossible, but we 
know on Mr. Chamberlain’s own authority that if he 
were to die to-morrow the British Empire would still go 
on, and it is not too much to assume that if he were set 
aside by some less painful method there might still be 
found men capable of conducting great Imperial negoti- 
ations. What is wanted is some man of high reputa- 
tion and influence, and of an impartial mind, to go out 
to South Africa, either alone or at the head of a com- 
mission of inquiry and negotiation. I write down a 
few names as they occur to me: Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Lord Goschen, Lord Pauncefote, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Elgin, Lord Cromer. Any one of these (and there 
are plenty of others whose names will occur to readers 
of this article) would bear with him the confidence of 
his fellow-countrymen and, what is as much to the 
point, would, I believe, secure the confidence of our 
Dutch fellow-subjects and of the Boers still in arms 
against us. 

From this point we may begin, then, to formulate 
a policy which Liberals, if they were in power, would 
carry out, and which they should combine as an 
Opposition to press upon the Government and the 
country. The main points in it are these : 

1. The zmmediate resumption of negotiations with 

the Boer leaders. 

2. The appointment of a Special Commissioner or 
Commission to supervise these negotiations and 
generally to investigate. 

3. The basis of the negotiations to be the offer 
on our part of colonial self-government a¢ a fixed 
date, coupled with a guarantee for the equality of use 
of the Dutch language. 

4. The interval between the end of the war and 
the establishment of self-government to be occupied 
in repatriating prisoners, rebuilding farms, and 
restocking them, and generally re-establishing civil 
life under the authority of a Council, some of whom 
are to be chosen from the prominent Boers. 

5. An amnesty to Colonial rebels, and the with- 
drawal of the banishment proclamation. —=s_—| 

If an agreement could be come to with the Boer 
leaders on these bases an armistice would bé at. once 
declared, and negotiations would proceed, - - 
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It may be objected that such an offer as this comes 
too late. The example of our tardy efforts at conciliation 
with the American colonists is not encouraging. But 
until the offer has been definitely made under the con- 
ditions I have described and definitely rejected, | think 
there is strong ground for hope in its efficacy. I admit 
that | myself am one of those who believe that the 
Boers, so far from having forfeited their right to indepen- 
dence, have confirmed it by their courage and their deter- 
mination. At the same time I recognise, and I believe 
they might, that as inhabitants of an autonomous 
colony they would, still possess the substance of liberty 
and of that nationhood which Australians and Canadians 
have asserted for themselves. It will, of course, be 
objected that Mr. Steyn and General Botha have 
declared that nothing short of independence will 
satisfy them. ‘‘ Independence,” however, is a word 
susceptible of various explanations. It may mean the 
independence possessed by a European State, or again 
it may mean the freedom from Imperial interference 
enjoyed by our colonies. The Boer leaders would be 
fools if in view of our own declarations they asked for 
anything short of independence before negotiations 
have been started. That, however, seems to be no 
reason why we should not enter upon negotiations 
with them in order to induce them to accept an 
atrangement which would safeguard their autonomous 
liberty, though it might not be precisely what they had 
begun by asking for. These matters would depend upon 
the skill, tact, and good will of the negotiators. At 
any rate, I think the offer ought to be made to 
the Boers. Anything surely is better than the 
present wretched policy of drift, with all its waste 
of blood and treasure, and with its prospect (at the 
best) of adding an intolerable burden to our re- 
sponsibilities and an intolerable outlay to our yearly 
expenditure. We may be as firmly ‘‘ determined ” 
even as Mr. Chamberlain supposes, but as a matter of 
fact we cannot afford to go on much longer as we are 
going now; for, to omit all considerations both of 
money and of humanity, our influence in the world is 
daily being reduced to a lower point, and we are 
earning for ourselves a European hatred which, though 
it may gratify our pride, makes our position constantly 
more and more difficult and dangerous. It is time 
for the Liberal party to shake off its apathy and to 
make an attempt to save the State. 


R. C. LEHMANN. 





SOME URGENT REFORMS. THE HUMAN 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


| N the following reflections, my only intention is to 
suggest a few plain and practical reforms in our 
modern life—Utopian and revolutionary fancies I leave to 
the visionary and the poet, and the first of the institutions, 
for which I feel that society is crying out, is the “ Human 
Circulating Library.” In other words, it is crying out for a 
Mr. Mudie, who, instead of circulating books, should cir- 

culate people. 
It is generally supposed that we all believe the soul to 


be more important than the body, the internal condition 
more valid than the external act. And yet it is singular to 
reflect that if this conception were actually carried out in 
vur civilisation, that civilisation would seem a city built by 
madmen, a prodigy to the sun and stars. In such a city 
it would not be important actions or sensational accidents 
that would be reported in the newspapers, but important 
emotions and sensational frames of mind. Special editions 
uf the evening papers would declare in sprawling head lines 
not the fact that Botha had captured two hundred Cana- 
dians and the war was over ; they would announce that Mr. 
Robinson, of Leeds, was in a state of spiritual exhilaration, 
or that seventeen persons in Paddington Green had been 
stricken with a rich and pensive sadness. 

Such strange and pleasing sights we should see if men 
actually realised how much more important is the inward 
than the outward life, and the heart than the head. In no 
case would the principle be more revolutionary than in the 
case I have already mentioned, the case of circulating 
libraries. In this materialistic civilisation of ours, we in- 
sist that Mr. Mudie shall be compensated if a man has 
damaged his book. But who speaks of any compensation 
when a book has damaged a man? Who attempts to punish 
the slovenly and unscrupulous volume which has dog-eared 
a man’s opinions, soiled his ideal, torn out the coloured 
pictures of memory and pride? How startled Mr. Mudie 
would be if he received an account claiming so much for 
destruction of beliefs, so much for unnecessary horror, so 
much for waste of time. In this matter again, there would 
be a whole Stock Exchange of practical commerce if we 
realised that the soul is more than the body. 

But the institution of circulating libraries is capable, 
as I have hinted, of another and much wider and more in- 
spiring development. The great curse of our civilisation 
is that it is so large that whole masses of its inhabitants 
never see any but one side of life, any but one phase of 
thought. ‘The modern world is so broad that all its citizens 
are narrow. ‘There were a great many advantages in living 
in a small State, one of them was that of living in a !arger 
world. In Athens probably a man could not put his nose 
outside his door without hearing Mystics and Atheists talk- 
ing at the top of their voices. To-day there are whole 
tracts of country such as Brixton and Surbiton in which 
the householder might go out in perfect safety, in which 
great philosophers do not argue in the street, perhaps from 
one year’s end to another. These vast herds of suburban 
citizens living perpetually among people like themselves, 


might, indeed, be rescued to some extent from ignor- 
ance of others and of current thought by the 
daily Press. But here again the party system frus- 


trates us, and a man only reads in his daily paper 
his own prejudices embellished with other people's 
arguments. Something must be done to shift and float 
these vast clogged and stagnant masses of human life. 
Unless this is done it will be no idle jest to say that our 
civilisation is melting away in an apocalypse which it has not 
even the sense to understand. We require, in short, first 
and foremost, a quicker circulation of the civic blood. 

The “Human Circulating Library” might be con- 
ducted either as an individual or a State concern. It 
would be arranged on a simple principle. All those who 
were members of it would hold themselves ready during 
certain specified months of the year to stay at the houses of 
any other members who had taken them out of the library. 
In return, of course, they would themselves have the 
privilege of taking other people out of the library. The 
subscriber would send a postcard to the librarian saying, 
“Send me Mr. Smiles, Professor Puffy, and Unterbringen, 
the German Anarchist.” The librarian would reply that 
Professor Puffy was out at present, and that by the new 
regulations of circulating libraries it was impossible to pro- 
cure more than one copy of the same man. He would also 
beg to remind the subscriber that he had already kept Miss 
MacDermott beyond the proscribed time, and that a penny 
per day was charged for the delay. At the end of the 
week not Mudie’s cart, but Mudie’s comfortable private 
omnibus would arrive and deposit two Dissenting preachers 
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and an African explorer, with all their luggage, at the. gate. 
Any person damaging a man would be required to make 
him good. 

To those duller sceptics who have in every age dis- 
couraged great and practical reforms, this scheme may 
seem to verge even upon the fantastic. Some elements cer- 
tainly there are in it which might lead to a seemingly 
extravagant development. Local officials might announce 
that owing to the kindness of Lady Warmer “ Major 
Barker” had been added to the library, and philan- 
thropists might gain a reputation for munificence by giving 
whole sets of maiden ladies to so deserving an institution. 
But however unfamiliar at first the customs and phraseology 
of the “ Human Circulating Library ” might appear, its essen- 
tial results would be full of unfathomable wisdom and 
profit. Men would begin to realise that a man is not only 
the most deep and vital, but the most entertaining of all 
studies. Ambitious young students would talk about being 
at work on “ Wilkins” and getting up “ Montmorenci.” 
There would in many places be two professors, nay, two 
schools of thought, with different theories of the same old 


_gentleman. Some ardent young sociologist would begin 


with great pride with being engaged on “ Miss Butterworth,” 
and end by being engaged to her. 

I have dealt only with a few examples of the practical 
and even prosaic side of the scheme. Of its moral and 
spiritual utility and urgency I can hardly speak sufficiently. 
It would break down that barrier the last, the silliest and 
the most insolent of class barriers, more narrow and un- 
meaning than that between freemen and slaves, the barrier 
between the people we do know and the people we do not. 
It would erase that monstrous irony which will suddenly 
strike the traveller who finds himself at night alone in a 
long street walled on both sides by the hives of his brothers. 
It would destroy that last and darkest of Cosmic jests, 
whereby a desert can be made of houses. It will wake 
us all suddenly to the thought that we are all living on a 
‘desert island and have never spoken to each other. 


S. &. ¢C. 





MR. MORLEY ON THE CARNEGIE 
BENEFACTION. 


T fell to Mr. John Morley, who is a Governor of Dundee 
University College, to move the adoption of the yearly 
report at the Governor's meeting on Wednesday. As was 
natural, Mr. Morley spoke at some length on the effect of 
the Carnegie Benefaction. He warned his hearers that it 
was much too early to judge of the results, but communi- 
cated to them some account of the early difficulties, which 
had faced those who were charged with the adminis- 
tration of the fund. We note that one group of 
critics mentioned by Mr. Morley. supplies some sort of 
answer to another group. We are thinking of those who 
urged that the abolition of fees (which, by the way, is only 
partial) would be demoralising, and those others, who were 
aggrieved, because the executive committee of the trust 
does not give its beneficiaries permission to matriculate. As 
long as the entrance examination is a real and not a formal 
test, there need be no talk of demoralisation, because the 
privilege of sharing in the benefaction will not be given to 
everybody, but only to those who have taken the trouble to 
qualify for it. We gather from further observations of Mr. 
Morley that fees will continue to be paid by some students. 
This be praised as “the mark of a generous and high 
temper.” The question had been put by certain, who 
wished to know whether, if payment of fees were remitted 
to them, they would keep out of the benefaction some who 


could less afford to -pay than themselves. Mr. Morley- 


was able to answer them that such would not 
be the case, but that by refraining from applying 
for such remission they would “be leaving the sum 
available for equipment at a larger figure than it would 
otherwise be.” Mr. Morley’s reference to his personal ex- 
perience as one who had only been able to go to Oxford 
because he got a scholarship, was meant to show, by ap- 
pealing to the test of facts, the absurdity rather than subtlety 
of such a criticism as that uttered by people who are afraid 
of the demoralisation that might be caused by the gift of 
education. Such an apprehension seems to proceed from 
a false analogy. ‘There are public largesses which de- 
moralise, but rather through their essence than their ex- 
istence, and such largesses only appeal to a public that lays 
itself out to be corrupted. The provision of facilities of 
education is of a class which is least likely to have a bad 
effect, and in this direction the Scotch, as a whole, are so 
earnest and convinced, that the critics under review showed 
no great knowledge of the national temperament. ‘The 
mention of the scholarship at Oxford reminds us that the 
Carnegie Benefaction was made on other lines than those 
followed in earlier times. ‘The scholarship is an “ in- 
dividualist” benefaction, and in Oxford anybody takes a 
scholarship who can get one whether he wants the endow- 
ment or not. It is a pity that the scholars’ gown could not 
be given without the emoluments. It is proceeding in 
another way if the benefactor or the administrator of his 
bounty establish a fund which maintains a staff of teachers 
and apparatus, and admit to the teaching as many as can 
be efficiently taught, requiring them only to pass such tests 
as will show that they are in earnest. The second way 
seems to be in accordance with a wiser economy. 

We do not know how far the late Marquess of Bute 
would have been pleased to hear Mr. Morley’s sympathetic 
re-echo of the complaint of those who have visited Germany 
and the United States and found a much better equipment 
for scientific training than is provided in this country. We 
halt between two opinions. In Germany the State inter- 
feres in these matters more thoroughly than in Scotland ; 
if we have not made up our minds that the State should 
discharge such a function, neither have we formed a public 
opinion, which, as in the United States to-day and in Athens 
long ago, requires wealthy citizens to undertake the duty. 
The peculiar relation of University College, Dundee, to the 
ancient University of St. Andrew’s was only established by 
those who saw the need to break down the bounds of 
traditional notions in this matter. Principal Donaldson, who 
was quoted by Mr. Morley, obviously thinks that a Uni- 
versity should be like a wise householder, who can bring 
from his stores things new and old. Dundee wants more 
funds in order to increase its store of new things. Mr. 
Morley was not sanguine that much help would be given by 
the Government. Indeed, the very fact of the affiliation of 
the college to St. Andrew’s University, of which it thereby 
has become an integral part, must raise the question 
whether it can any longer claim a share in the grant of 
£25,000 which is paid to University colleges. 





THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF IMPERIALISM. 


HE absorption of so great a proportion of public 
interest, energy, and money in seeking to pro- 
cure colonial possessions and foreign markets would 
seem to suggest that Great Britain obtains her chief 
livelihood by external trade. Such an assumption is 
wholly unwarranted. Large as is our foreign and 
colonial trade in volume and in profit, it yet.plays a very 
small part in furnishing the income of. the nation. 
Although the volume of home industries is not 
directly calculable, the total income. of the nation, com- 
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prising profits, wages, and other gains from all sources, 
is approximately estimated at £1,600,000,000 per 
annum. Now, the total import and export trade of 
Great Britain in 1898, the last normal year (for these 
last two war years may not count), amounted to 
4£764,558,690 If we suppose the average profit on 
this trade to reach the very liberal sum of 10 per cent. 
on the turnover, the annual value of our external 
trade would not amount to one-twentieth part of 
our totalincome. In point of fact 5 per cent. upon 
the turnover would give a more reasonable idea of its 
actual value, supposing the capital engaged to be 
turned over only twice in a year. It is probable, then, 
that from foreign and colonial trade we do not derive 
more than one-fortieth of our income. 


Does it seem good business to neglect the thirty- 
nine and to confine our public attention to the one ? 


Moreover, it should be borne in mind that whereas 
during the first seven decades of the century, before 
any strong, definite, or continuous Imperialist policy 
was maintained, England’s foreign trade was advancing 
faster than her home trade, the three decades during 
which our public policy has been consciously dominated 
by a struggle for external markets show no increase in 
the value of our external trade comparable with the 
increase of our home trade. Between 1870 and 1898 the 
total income of the nation from all sources has grown 
from about £1,150,000,000 to £1,600,000,000. The 
following figures give the yearly figures of our import 
and export trade during that same period, the quin- 
quennial average, and the value per head of the popu- 
lation : 
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Although the real increase in volume of external 
trade is considerable when the fall of general prices 
since 1870 is taken into account, it is quite evident that 
both the volume and the value of external trade has 
not kept pace during this period with the volume and 
the value of internal trade. While the total income 
per head of the population has certainly increased by as 
much as 20 per cent., the value of external trade per 
head has actually shrunk. 


Next, let us inquire whether the vast outlay of 
energy and money upon Imperial expansion is attended 
by a growing trade within the Empire as compared 
with foreign trade. In other words, does the policy 
tend to make us more and more an economically self- 
sufficing Empire ? Does trade follow the flag ? 


The following figures represent the proportion 
which our trade with our colonies and possessions 


bears to the rest of our external trade during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century : 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VALUES. 





Imports into Exports from 





Great Britain from Great Britain to 
Annual : 2 a 
Averages. 
Foreign British Foreign British 

Countries. Possessions. Countries, Possessions. 
1855-9 76°5 23°5 68°5 315 
1860-4 71'2 28°38 66°6 33'4 
1865-9 76°0 24'0 724 27°6 
1870-4 78'0 22°0 74°4 25°6 
1875-9 77'9 22°1 66'9 331 
1880-4 76°5 23°5 65°5 34°5 
1885-9 77°1 229 65'0 350 
1890-4 77°! 229 67°6 34°4 
1895-8 78°6 66°0 ’ 


21°4 


A longer period has here been taken as a basis of com- 
parison in order to bring out clearly the central truth, 
viz., that our modern Imperialist policy has had no 
appreciable influence whatever upon the determination 
of our external trade. The proportion of our exports 
and our imports, as between foreign countries and our 
own possessions, is virtually the same in the first 
period, 1855-9, and the last period, 1895-8, nor, with 
one exception, has it varied widely during the entire 
half century. That exception consists in a notable 
drop in the proportion of exports to our possessions in 
the period 1870-4 due to a sudden swell of trade with 
the continent of Europe ; after the recovery from that 
diversion, in 1875-9, there is no considerable change. 
Although Since 1870 such vast additions have been 
made to British possessions, involving a_ corre- 
sponding reduction in the number or size of ‘‘ foreign 
countries,’ this imperial expansion is attended by no 
increase in the proportion of intra-Imperial trade as 
represented in the imports and exports of Great 
Britain. 

The elaborate statistical investigation of Professor 
Alleyne Ireland into the trade of our colonial posses- 
sions strikes a still heavier blow at the notion that 
trade follows the flag. Taking the same period he 
establishes the following two facts : 

‘* The total import trade of all the British colonies 
and possessions has increased at a much greater rate 
than the imports from the United Kingdom.” ‘‘ The 
total exports of all the British colonies and possessions 
have increased at a much greater rate than the exports 
to the United Kingdom.” 


In other words, while Great Britain’s dependence 
on her empire for trade is stationary the dependence 
of her empire upon her for trade is rapidly diminishing. 

Closer attention to the special period when 
Imperial expansion has been in full activity—1884 to 
the end of the century—enforces the lesson still more 
powerfully. 


Inport and Export 


Ka and Exports trade of U.K. with Pos+ 


Year, of U.K. in million £. sessions in million £. 
1884 “ 686 183 
1885 642 ve 170 
1886 619 ses 164 
1887 643 sie 166 
1888 686 179 
1889 743 one 188 
1890 749 pais 191 
1891 744 ves 193 
1892 715 - 179 
1893 682 or 170 
1894 682 om 172 
1895 703 ea 172 
1896 738 184 
1897 745 vee 183 
1898 764 es 189 
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It is thus clearly seen that while Imperial expan- 
sion is attended by no increase in the value of our 
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trade with our colonies and dependencies, a con- 
siderable increase in the value of our trade with 
foreign nations has taken place. Did space permit, it 
could be shown that the greatest increase of our foreign 
trade is with that group of industrial nations whom we 
regard as our industrial enemies, and whose political 
enmity we have been arousing by our policy of expan- 
sion—France, Germany, Russia, and the United 
States. 

In conclusion, we may add that of our trade with 
our colonies, with the single exception of India, the 
smallest, least valuable, and most uncertain part is 
that done with our tropical possessions, and in parti- 
cular with those which have come under Imperial 
control since 1870. The only considerable increase of 
our import trade since 1884 is from our genuine colonies 
in Australasia, North America, and Cape Colony ; the 
trade with India has been stagnant, while that with 
our tropical colonies in Africa and the West Indies has 
been in most cases irregular and dwindling. Our 
export trade exhibits the same general character, save 
that Australia and Canada show a growing resolution 
to release themselves from dependence upon British 
manufactures ;.the trade with the tropical colonies, 
though exhibiting some increase, is very small and 
very fluctuating. 

As for the territories acquired under the new 
Imperialism, except in one instance no serious attempt 
to regard them as satisfactory business assets is 
possible. Egypt alone yields a trade of some magni- 
tude; of the other possessions three only—Lagos, 
Niger Coast Protectorate, and N. Borneo—are proved 
to do a trade with Great Britain exceeding one million 
pounds in value. In fact, excluding Egypt, the whole 
volume of this trade, so far as it is officially recorded, 
does not amount to ten million pounds ; and though 
the actual trade is doubtless in excess of this sum, it 
forms an infinitesimal addition to the commercial 
resources of our nation. Apart from its quantity, the 
quality of the new tropical export trade is of the lowest, 
consisting for the most part, as the analysis of the 
Colonial Office shows, of the cheapest textile goods of 
Lancashire, the cheapest metal goods of Birmingham 
and Sheffield, and large quantities of gunpowder, 
spirits, and tobacco. 

Such evidence leads to the following conclusions 
bearing upon the economics of the new Imperialism. 
First, the external trade of Great Britain bears a small 
and diminishing proportion to its internal industry and 
trade. Secondly, of the external trade, that with 
British possessions bears a diminishing proportion to 
that with foreign countries. Thirdly, of the trade with 
British possessions, the tropical trade, and in particular 
the trade with the new tropical possessions, is the 
smallest, least progressive, and most fluctuating in 
quantity, while it is lowest in the character of the 
goods which represent it. 

J. A. Hopson. 





THE THEATRE. 


‘THE LAST OF THE DANDIES ”—* THE 
SENTIMENTALIST ”"—‘* THE LIKENESS OF 
THE NIGHT.” 


T is perhaps more profitable to try and point out 
the good qualities in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s latest 
production at Her Majesty’s than to pursue the laborious 
but obvious task of compiling a catalogue of its many 
glaring faults. For in spite of the fact that it is 


perhaps the most inept essay in the construction of a 
play that has been exhibited for many years by a 
management of the standing of Mr. Tree’s, the enter- 
tainment has certain very pleasing features, which are 
the result more of the art of the costumier, the scene 
painter and the principal actor than of that of the author, 
and which are so concentrated in the first act that a 
spectator who should be providentially called away at 
g o'clock might carry with him the impression that he 
had just had the foretaste of what was likely to prove 
a quite amusing evening. 

In fact, so fully are the opportunities of the subject 
exploited in the first act, and so much is the remainder 
devoid of interest, that it is perhaps permissible 
to imagine that the American author, with the 
characteristic ingenuity of his nation, executed what 
may be called a ‘‘ bluff” in persuading Mr. Tree to 
accept his play. He completed, one may conjecture, 
only his first act—the dressing-room of the dandy, 
the exaggerated mannerisms of foppishness expressed 
in comedy. Mr. Tree—one must presume—was 
delighted. A thousand elegant poses, a thousand 
subtle elaborations of the author’s text, a thousand 
delicate ways of indicating the beau’s precious and 
extravagant character suggested themselves. Mr. 
Percy Anderson was at once commissioned to repro- 
duce the dazzling sartorial effects of the great man’s 
wardrobe, including the dozens of coats which are dis- 
played when the cupboard doors are thrown open. 
Numberless details of comic business were invented : 
the hairdresser who is told that the curl he has just made 
is not worthy of him as an artist, ‘‘ Make it sing, my dear 
Piquot ; make it sing’; the two valets who put on the 
beau’s stock by running round him with it like a May- 
pole ; the snuff-box, which is ‘‘ a good summer box, but 
not suited to winter wear”; the handkerchief, which 
has been used to hit a man in the face for a challenge, 
and must therefore be picked up, even by the valet, with 
a fire-shovel. Agents were sent here to buy the correct 
furniture of the period, and there to acquire the actual 
dressing case that was Count D’Orsay’s property. 
The actor who played the hairdresser was packed off to 
study the art with the still surviving coiffeur who 
attended the Count, and the fact, as evidence of the 
care being given to detail, was announced in the daily 
Press. Mr. Harker was then appointed to paint a 
delightful Adams circular room for the scene of the 
Count’s boudoir, and as a completing touch the duty 
was assigned to another artist to execute a most effec- 
tive poster for the production, in which Mr. Tree, in 
faultless evening-dress of the period, with opera-cloak 
thrown lightly over the shoulders, left hand gracefully 
resting on the hip, and gloved finger-tips of right hand 
supporting a gold-headed and silken-tasselled cane, 
should ‘‘knock them,” as the saying goes, upon the 
hoardings of London. 

And, as far as it went, all this care was very well 
justified. If the comedy of dandyism was rather 
exaggerated, and if D’Orsay, the fine gentleman, was 
sometimes made too much like a sort of Micawber—as 
when he calmly pockets a twenty pound note belonging to 
a young man—the costumes were delightful, the scenery 
was charming, and Mr. Tree’s acting was full of inven- 
tion, grace and a real sense of the comic aspect of the 
exquisite. But at this point, one supposes, a question 
occurred to somebody. What about the rest of the 
play? ‘‘Oh, that will be all right,” one can picture 
Mr. Clyde Fitch’s genial assurance. ‘‘ Second act, re- 
ception at Lady Blessington’s. Fine spectacular 
opportunity. Introduce all the notabilities of the 
period, each with his appropriate catchword. Then 
break off into strong emotional story. Long lost son. 
Never fails. Then innocent girl (in white) who 
wishes to marry long lost son. They try and make her 
marry a wicked duke for money. Very sympathetic, 
that. Then gambling rooms at Crockford’s. More 
local colour. Crockford’s was abolished by this time, 
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but nobody will know that. D’Orsay plays his last 
stake and wins. D’Orsay wins thousands. All the 
other players stop in order to watch him breathlessly as 
he throws the dice, and each time they greet his success 
with hoarse murmurs of surprise and encouragement. 
He wins a fortune.” ‘‘ But stop,” might have said Mr. 
Tree, ‘‘that seems a little familiar.” ‘‘ Well, then,” 
says Mr. Fitch; ‘‘ we'll make him lose some of it 
again, and stop just in time. That’s never been done. 
Then third act. The Thames. Sylvan beauties of 
nature in marked contrast to the artificialities of the 
period. Long lost son motive further developed. Then 
Lady Blessington’s financial ruin. Gore House under 
thehammer. Tearful picture of Lady Blessington making 
her own sale catalogue, although it is her creditors, 
not she, who will sell the things. Bring in a good deal 
of contemporary gossip (easily worked up from 
memoirs) as she longingly fingers each article of ver/u. 
She refuses to sell her old arm-chair. ‘There will be no 
No. 19,’ she says. Very pathetic line. Then the 
servants leave. D’Orsay is so horrified at the want of 
taste shown by his valet in his selection of clothes from 
his own wardrobe that he allows him to go without 
chastisement for the theft. Act ends with page 
boy—the one faithful servant—carrying in the best he 
can do in the way of dinner and serving it on a kitchen 
dish. Strong contrast, this. Gilded chamber and 
battered kitchen dish-cover (see, by the way, that it is 
not polished). Pretty sentiment, too. Lady Blessington 
breaks down in a flood of tears, expressive of mingled 
despair and gratitude.” 

‘* What about the Adelphi?” might have said Mr. 
Tree. 

‘* Oh, there’s no Adelphi now. People have for- 
gotten all about it. We've settled all that. Why, 
there’s an American company playing there now.” 

‘* But there doesn’t appear to be much dandy in 
all this,” one can imagine Mr. Tree suggesting with, 
perhaps, just a touch of regret. 

But Mr. Fitch reassures him. ‘‘ We get back to 
that in the last act, where the dandyism motive and 
the long lost son motive are, if I may say so, rather 
cleverly combined. Death of D’Orsay in the Cyrano 
manner. We know that’s effective. Dresses up in 
the tattered remnants of the old finery to meet his 
death ‘like a gentleman.’ A very great opportunity 
there, I assure you, sir.” 

‘* Very well,” might have said Mr. Tree. ‘‘ You 
go and write that, and in the meanwhile we will work up 
the first act in rehearsal. The plot in that Thames 
scene seems to drag a bit though. We'll have a 
tank. Real boats and the rest of it. Drury Lane 
hasn’t had such a thing for some years, and even if 
there zs something like it at the Hippodrome, there’s 
plenty of room for two.” 

Perhaps Zhe Last of the Dandies was not 
written quite in this way, but in consideration of Mr. 
Tree’s position as a judge of plays, one would like to 
think so. For although the first act succeeds in being 
entertaining, the rest is, frankly, lamentable. It is 
very badly written, the story is quite unconvincing, the 
characters are continually under great stress of 
emotion for reasons which, by comparison with the 
things which move people ia real life, afford very little 
justification for such a display, and, in fact, it never 
succeeds in interesting the audience. 

The first act, however, is worth seeing. In it 
Mr. Tree looks well, and acts—-even when he overacts— 
amusingly and with style. Miss Lily Hanbury has 
little opportunity but to be beautiful. Mr. Robb 
Harwood and Mr. Harvey Long are capital as a valet 
and a hairdresser. 

Mr. Esmond’s play, Zhe Sentimentalist, which 
Mr. Lewis Waller produced at the Duke of York’s 
last week, is remarkable chiefly as affording an oppor- 
tunity for the very clever and charming acting of 
Miss Miriam Clements, who promises to take a high 


position in her profession. Her performance was full 
of taste and of carefully considered and delicate 


effects. It is a delightful expression of feminine 
character. The play is too ambitious for the author's 
capacities. Not only does it become, half way through, 


the crudest kind of murder melodrama, but even in 
the simpler passages of the prologue it attempts to 
strike a note of poetry for which the author has not, 
unfortunately, the distinction of thought or of language. 
Mr. Telbin’s scene of the mountain top is very beau- 
tiful when the management are not attempting im- 
possibly elaborate lighting effects of sunrises and 
thunderstorms with it. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s play, Zhe Likeness of the 
Night, produced with great success by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal at the St. James’s, is the most important work, 
apart from Mr. Pinero’s /ris, that has been given 
this autumn. The acting of Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree is admirable, and is alone sufficient to 
ensure the success of the production. To the play 
itself I must refer again next week. 


P. C. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Money market and the Stock Exchange have 
been further disturbed during the past week by 
continued gold withdrawals on centinental account, 
and, though the German demand seemed to have come 
to an end and American bullion shipments of about half 
a million sterling had been made to Paris to the relief 
of the French drain on us, the Bank of England 
directors, at their meeting on Thursday, advanced their 
discount quotation from 3 per cent., at which it has 
stood since the middle of June, to 4 per cent. It had been 
hoped in some quarters, in view of declining trade and 
the importance under the circumstances of cheap money, 
that the upward movement might have been postponed 
until later in the season, when higher rates are 
generally looked for; but the Bank directors are 
obviously unwilling to have further inroads made on the 
stock of gold, and by their present action may prevent 
pressure towards the close of the year, soon after 
which date the Government will have again to be on 
the market as a borrower. The pending French loan 
of some eleven millions sterling has been one of the chief 
factors in producing the disturbance which has resulted 
in the advance in rates. Large balances have been 
employed here by the leading Paris banks, and their 
withdrawal had a marked effect upon exchange quota- 
tions. 

The American market is being watched with much 
anxiety on the Stock Exchange, in the expectation of a 
revival of business, from which other departments 
might, it is hoped, benefit. The final arrangement of 
the Northern Pacific railroad dispute on terms which 
would permit the release of the large sums now em- 
ployed in carrying the shares of that company is 
looked for to supply the necessary stimulus, and 
induce the public to recommence investment. It 
is not, however, likely that any announcement 
by the important interests concerned can now 
create a ‘‘ boom” of such a character as those wit- 
nessed in the early months of the year. Harvest 
results are disappointing, and the outlook for several of 
the gigantic American ‘‘ trusts” and combinations is 
by no means clear. Operators in this country had 
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better place their reliance on a conclusion of the South 
African war rather than on foreign aid of the character 
indicated. It is not likely that trade, investment, or 
speculation can permanently rally while hostilities con- 
tinue at such enormous daily cost to the country. 

The current criticism of British railways and their 
charges as compared with those on the other side of the 
Atlantic overlook one important point in which our 
managers have certainly nothing to learn from American 
methods. The collection and distribution of goods and 
even the handling of passengers’ luggage on railroads 
in the United States is largely in the hands of express 
companies whose revenues are entirely independent of 
the lines which furnish the transport. The only 
analogous business on our railways is the parcels 
post traffic, where it is generally considered that 
the companies have got the best of the bargain 
with the Government. On the American lines 
a good deal of the best paying freight is left in the 
hands of outside organisations which provide rolling 
stock, such as that employed in the meat and fruit traffic 
while the railways only receive mere haulage rates. In 
the passenger department also the sleeping and dining 
accommodation is largely provided by parasitic corpo- 
rations, the receipts of which do not appear in the 
railroad revenues. The extent of the services ren- 
dered by British companies in the collection and 
delivery of goods is shown by the fact that the 
merchandise receipts of the leading English and 
Scottish companies for the past half year, amounting 
to an aggregate of £14,289,000, were subject to de- 
ductions of no less than £1,556,000, or nearly 11 per 
cent. for the cost of cartage, on which, however, the 
profits were secured for railway proprietors. It is well 
to look at all sides of the question before joining in the 
condemnation of home methods and management now 
so fashionable. 

The coal bills of the railway companies during the 
past year have attained such enormous proportions, 
with such disastrous effect upon dividends that 
increased attention is being devoted to methods for 
saving the consumption of fuel. In this connection a 
great deal of interest has been aroused by acontrivance 
of Mr. D. Drummond, the locomotive superintendent 
of the London and South-Western Railway. That com- 
pany has been recently engaged in litigation connected 
with fires caused by sparks from its engines, and, 
though successful in the case, means have been 
sought to diminish the liability to the recurrence 
of such accidents. The arrangement for regulating the 
draught in the smoke box devised by Mr. Drummond, 
while preventing the escape of sparks, is said to have 
produced noteworthy results in the way of economy of 
fuel while in no way diminishing steam power. The 
performances of the engines to which the contrivance 
has been fitted have been watched and favourably 
reported on by representatives of the Midland, Great 
Northern, and Great Western companies, and its adop- 
tion is expected on a large scale. On the basis of the 
saving shown on South-Western engines the cost of 
fuel on English lines might, it is calculated, be reduced 
by some three-quarters of a million sterling per 
annum. 

A general feeling of satisfaction is expressed at the 
fact that after long and unnecessary delay an order has 
been made by the Courts for the compulsory winding- 
up of the London and Globe Finance Corporation. It 
was obvious that the organisation had outlived all 
possibility of profitable operations in the interests of its 
proprietors. The wholesale Stock Exchange failures 
attributable to its transactions last winter, and the 
subsequent exposures of its allied companies in 
bankruptcy were conclusive arguments against 
any rehabilitation of credit, its sole raison détre 
being a willingness on the part of the share- 
holders to entrust their money to Mr. Whitaker 
Wright and his following to speculate with. It is, 


perhaps, too much to hope that such undertakings may 
be made illegal. They are certainly contrary to public 
policy, and the investigation now to be made into the 
manner in which some five millions sterling was raised 
and dissipated may pave the way to the necessary 
legislation. The free-and-easy transfers of enormous 
liabilities between companies and individuals as already 
disclosed require full elucidation, and will doubtless 
receive it at the hands of experienced officials. 

It is curious to note how mishaps and contentions 
dog the fortunes of the mining companies and other 
ventures with which the London and Globe was 
associated and on which its transient success was 
founded. The Lake View mine was a magnificent 
property ; but an atmosphere of doubt and suspicion 
has hung round its operations almost from the 
commencement. The wild speculation in its shares 
was coincident with, and checked by, the belief 
that the output was being forced in advance of 
proper development work, and the same question is 
now again raised in a dispute between the consulting 
engineer and the local manager, the former contending 
that production should be reduced for a time, while the 
latter argues that the mine is able to maintain its 
present rate of working. Two of the directors are 
going out to Kalgoorlie to decide this knotty question, 
which seems, however, to be one entirely for pro- 
fessional experts and as to which of the company’s 
officials is most entitled to credit. 

E. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—The present miserable war in South Africa has 
degenerated into a protracted effort to subjugate, contrary 
io all the best traditions of our Empire, a white people of 
remarkable pride, independence, and tenacity of purpose. 
It is obvious that such a war cannot be carried on to the 
bitte: end without recourse to measures of extreme severity, 
for which in ordinary warfare the necessity does not arise. 
Whether it was really necessary or wise in the present war 
to burn farms and dwellings, and then to collect the home- 
less women and children into camps is a question into 
which it is useless to enter now. ‘That both these measures 
were adopted on purely military grounds in the hope 
of hastening the conclusion of the war is certain. We have 
it on the authority of Lord Milner himself that the concen- 
tration camps were formed solely for military purposes. 
They are not asylums to which the homeless refugees volun- 
tarily resort for shelter and support. ‘They are military 
prisons, fenced in by barbed wire and guarded by soldiers. 
‘They have now been in existence for about six months, and 
there is not the slightest evidence that they are likely to 
have any effect whatever in accelerating the conclusion of 
the war. What is certain is that they have become noisome 
centres of disease, and that the present death-rate, especially 
amongst children, is only equalled in seasons of pestilent 
epidemics. In the course of the past four months there 


have been 6,500 deaths, of which more than 5,000 were 
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deaths of children. In the last month, out of 54,326 chil- 
dren, 1,964 died ; and the mortality is constantly increasing. 

Now, Sir, I do not doubt that these poor people are 
treated with as much kindness as is possible under the 
circumstances, and that great efforts are made to render 
the condition of the camps sanitary. But the fact remains 
that they are festering hotbeds of disease ; and an indelible 
stain will rest upon the Government and on the nation if, 
knowing the facts, they permit such a state of things to 
continue. We have destroyed the homes of these hapless 
people: we shall have one day to try and make friends with 
the fathers, husbands, and brothers, who may have survived 
war and captivity, of these poor women and children. How 
can that be accomplished if on their return they find that 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the whole number of their 
little children who were thrown upon our hands have 
perished ? Surely practical wisdom as well as humanity 
demands that these detestable camps shall be broken uv 
and the prisoners distributed amongst other places under 
healthier conditions, or granted a free passage to friends, 
if they have any, who may be willing to receive them. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. R. W. STEPHENs. 
Deanery, Winchester. 
Octuber 31, 1901. 


Sir,—You have said some strong things lately about 
the apparent apathy of the clergy towards what is passing 
in South Africa. I should like to add my witness that 
there are, any way, a few who think against what is being 
done, and who say so. I therefore enclose my parish maga- 
zine for November in the hepe that you may be able to 
insert the whole or some of it in your paper.—I am, yours 
faithfully, 

H. Warv. 

Amotherby Vicarage, Malton. 


October 29, 1901. 


[We regret we have not space to print Mr. Ward’s ad- 
iirable article in his parish magazine. We are very glad 
to know that he is in the ranks of the brave minority of 
clergymen who have protested against the methods of bar- 
barism, and congratulate his parishioners on the able and 
fearless manner in which great moral lessons are presented 
to them.—Eb., Spcaker.] 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


Sir,—I have just read an article in your issue of 
October 26 from the pen of Mr. Ernest Newman. May I, 
with your kind permission, point out that the Liverpool 
Richter programmes were not drawn out by Dr. Richter, 
but by the very few gentlemen who are guaranteeing the 
series of concerts, and more especially by the writer of this 
letter. The obvious reason for doing so was to attract an 
audience of such dimensions as might ensure some kind of 
financial success, or rather guarantee as little loss as possible 
to the guarantors. It is a fact that “ popular” programmes 
must be offered to the public to attract a paying audience, 
but once the public has “ taken on,” to use a vulgar par- 
lance, then the opportunity offers itself to gradually and 
surely interest an audiénce with more diversity and with the 
presentation of novelties. 

It is quite a different thing with private societies who 
are sure of their membership, or in the case of the Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra, which is guaranteed by the 


Corporation, and, moreover, gives concerts throughout the 
whole year on nearly every day of the week, I believe. 

The public is not attracted by novelties, as many an 
impresario in London well knows; moreover, Dr. Richter 
has always been one of the few to encourage English com- 
posers in his London concerts, very often, I fear, to the 
detriment of the treasury. 

If Mr. Newman will kindly glance through the 
prospectus of the Manchester concerts conducted by Dr. 
Richter he will find many new compositions by English and 
foreign composers, together with the mighty masterpieces 
of the past, which for my part I hope we shall always hear 
from such a conductor and such an orchestra. 

Thanking you in anticipation for encroaching on your 
valuable space, I remain, yours faithfully, 

A. E. RoDEWALD. 

Liverpool, October 26. 


GLADSTONE THE ORATOR. 


SirR,--As the eulogy of Gladstone has been, and rightly 
so, in the air lately, perhaps some of your readers would be 
interested in the words put into the mouth of Edward Hors- 
man in the dialogue between him and Edmund Burke in 
Traill’s New Lucian “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” Hors- 
man: “ Sir, 1 have never listened to him even for a few 
minutes without ceasing to marvel at his influence over men. 
That white-hot face, stern as a Covenanter’s, yet mobile as 
a comedian’s ; those restless, flashing eyes ; that wondrous 
voice, whose richness its northern burr enriched as the 
tang of the wood brings out the mellowness of a rare old 
wine ; the masterly cadences of his elocution; the vivid 
energy of his attitude; the fine animation of his gestures. 
Sir, when [ am assailed through eye and ear by this com- 
pacted phalanx of assailants, what wonder that the stormed 
cutposts of the senses should spread the contagion of their 
cwn surrender through the main encampment of the mind, 
and that against my judgment, in contempt of my con- 
science, nav, in defiance of my very will, I should exclaim, 
‘This is indeed the voice of truth and wisdom; this man 
is honest and sagacious beyond his fellows. He must be be- 
lieved ; he mnust be obeyed.’ And if such were the effect, 
however temporary, that this remarkable man produced on 
me, who distrusted him intellectually and disliked him 
morally, judge, Sir, how powerfully he must have influenced 
those who brought to him ready sympathies and a confiding 
mind.”—Faithfully yours, 

RK. F. McCausLanp. 

October, 1go1. 


MR. ASQUITH’S SPEECH. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 12th inst., you refer to what 
Mr. Asquith said in his Edinburgh speech regarding 
Cobden and Free Trade and the Navy. Most thoughtful 
men will agree with what you write as to Free Trade being 
endangered, owing to our present aggressive foreign policy 
requiring an ever-increasing expenditure, which in time may 
lead to a demand for a tariff revenue, and thus undermine 
our Free Trade position. 

But will you allow me to point out that assuming your 
quotation of Mr. Asquith’s speech to be correct his state- 
ment to the effect that “it was (Cobden) who, in memor- 
able words, said he was willing to consent to any expendi- 
ture which was necessary to make the British fleet the 
supreme naval force of the world,” is decidedly misleading 
and incorrect. It conveys the impression that Cobden was 
a strong advocate of excessive expenditure on the Navy. 
Whereas the contrary is the case. The “memorable 
words” which Mr. Asquith presumably had in mind were 
spoken by Cobden in 1863, when, curiously enough, another 
panic of French invasion existed in this country... Cobdea, 
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who, it may be noted, was actually agitating for a reduction 
in our national expenditure, said : 


“It was not newspaper articles, or speeches made, but 
our great naval preparations, which really endangered our 
understanding with France and caused uneasiness at home. 
If a friendly note were to be exchanged with the French 
Government on the subject he had no doubt that it would 
be responded to in a manner that would banish all sus- 
picions. If it did not, he would be ready to vote £100,000,000 
to resist a French invasion.” 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


D. M. Mason. 
5, Lothbury, E.C., 


October 21, 1901. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON BLUSHING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


5ir,—Has Mr. Chamberlain been looking up his old 
speeches ? One would think so, if one considers the 
following curious similarity of phrase. Last Saturday the 
great apostle of Jingoism is reported to have said: “I 
observe that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Stirling last 
evening said he was blushing for the nation, blushing be- 
cause of the humiliation in which it had been plunged. I 
have no objection to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
clothing himself in sackcloth and ashes if it pleases him, 
and he may blush till he is crimson, but I deny altogether 
that he has any right whatever to represent the nation in the 
matter. 1 absolutely repudiate these speeches made by 
the representatives of a small minority in the name of the 
nation. ‘The nation can speak for itself, and when it speaks 
it will not speak as a pro-Boer, and it will not speak as a 
Little Englander.” So speaks the great heroin igor. On 
June 7, 1881, Mr. Chamberlain was speaking at Birming- 
ham, and was defending Mr. Gladstone’s policy in with- 
drawing from the Transvaal. Having prefaced his remarks 
by saying that this policy had “ caused Earl Cairns to blush, 
who never blushed before,” he goes on thus: “and if Earl 
Cairns likes to sit in sackcloth and ashes, if he likes in well- 
feigned abasement to expiate the folly of the Administra- 
tion of which he was a member . . . . in Heaven's 
name let him have the gratification. When he dares to say 
that the English nation is shamed by the course we have 
taken, I deny him the right to judge of such a cause. I 
appeal to the impartial public opinion of Europe and 
America, which has approved of the action of the Govern- 
ment in preferring justice to revenge, and the best interests 
of South Africa to the vain pursuit of military glory.” 

‘To-day Mr. Chamberlain does not dare to appeal to 
the impartial opinion of the world. He limits his appeal to 
the daily-decreasing body of his fellow-countrymen who 
approve of his new Imperialism. And what did he tell the 
House of Commons itself about this new Imperialism on 
March 27, 1879 ? “ We are the greatest colonising nation 
on the earth, and surely it is time to lay down the spirit 
and temper in which we are going to discharge the vast 
obligations we have undertaken. I ask the House where 
is this policy to stop? When a man coolly asserts it as a 
high moral duty to impose a sense of inferiority on all his 
neighbours, one may be sure a pretext for war will not be 
wanting. ‘This new Imperialism has already infected the 
minds and judgments of many of those to whom was dele- 
gated the power of this country in distant lands, and unless 
this spirit be either by Parliament or by the people at large 
severely and sternly repressed, I can see no limit to the 
responsibility cast upon this country, and no end to the 
dangers, and perhaps disasters, which may befall it.” And 
yet these shameless pro-Boers who can successfully appeal 
to the “impartial public opinion of Europe and America” 


can see nothing to admire in this adaptable creature, and 
go on, blind to the seductions of the new Imperialism, “ pre- 
ferring justice to revenge, and the best interests of South 
Africa to the vain pursuit of military glory.”—Yours truly, 


EpwaRb G. HEMMERDE. 


1, Hare-court, ‘Temple, E.C. 
October 21, 1901. 





SHORT BALLAD AND POSTCRIPT ON 
CONSOLS. 


I. 

GIGANTIC daughter of the West 

(The phrase is Tennysonian), who 
From this unconquerable breast 

The vigorous milk of Freedom drew 
—We gave it freely—shall the crest 

Of Empire in your keeping true, 
Shall England—I forget the rest, 

And Consols are at 92. 


Il. 
Now why should anyone invest, 
As even City people do 
(My bankers did among the rest) 
When stocks—but what is that to you? 
And then, who ever could have guessed 
About the guns—and norses too!— 
Besides, they know their business best. 
And Consols are at 92. 


Il. 

It serves nu purpose to protest. 

It isn’t manners tu halloo 
About the way the thing was messed— 

Or make allusions to a screw. 
A gentleman who cannot jest 

Remarked that we should muddle through, 
(The continent was much impressed). 

And Consols are at 92. 








ENVOI. 
Prince, Botha lies at Pilgrim’s Rest, 
And Myberg in the Great Karroo 
(A desert to the south and west), 
And Consols are at 92. 





POsTCRIPT. 
Permit me—if you do not mind— 
To add it would be screaming fun 
If, after printing this, I find 
Them after all at gt. 


Or 86 or 83, 
Or 65 or 54, 

Or 49 and going free, 
Or 38—or even more. 


No matter—iake no more advice 
From doubtful and intriguing men. 
Refuse the stuff at any price, 
We hope to see them fall to 10. 


Meanwhile, I feel a certain zest 
In writing once again the new 

Refrain that al! is for the best, 
And Consols are at 92. 


‘Tue Lrirr_e BEar. 
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REVIEWS. 
A GOSSIP ON LAKELAND. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE LAKE District. By A. G. 
Bradley. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. London: 


Macmillan, 1901. 6s. 


Mr. Brab.ey’s task in Highways and Byways in the Lake 
District was no easy one. He must have felt almost as much 
embarrassed at the beginning of it as if he had been asked 
to write about the highways and byways of London. It is 
true, as he tells us, that the historic material of Cumberland 
and Westmorland is meagre. ‘The Lake District was not 
suitable for battlefields ; it lacks famous towns of red and 
bristling incident ; its charms, as we reckon them, were not 
understood until life in England had become humdrum 
rather than exciting ; neither kings nor queens in the past 
made progresses among its mountains. For this relief Mr. 
Bradley is wisely thankful. He had quite enough to manage 
in the scores of mountains, valleys, snug grey hamlets, 
sparkling hill-fed trout streams and lakes, which give these 
500 square miles their supremacy in England for natural 
beauty. Add the associations, literary and otherwise, and 
his hands were likely to be full. Obviously, in a book of 
some 300 pages only, he was bound to be capricious and 
desultory. 

He may be congratulated on the outcome. His book 
is very far from being a guide-book, but it is a sufficiently 
suggestive exposition of the pleasures of Lake District 
travel, graceful, as it was bound to be coming from him, and 
brightened by anecdotic and reminiscent touches of the kind 
that distinguish the man of cultivated literary instinct from 
the mere compiler, be the latter ever so industrious and 
exact. He climbs no mountains. Indeed, he takes no 
mountain passes which are barred to the cyclist, though Hard 
Knott and Wrynose must have tried his mettle. He is ex- 
ceedingly loath to play cicerone to the spots of conventional 
pilgrimage, and prefers even the horribly stony and rutty 
lanes of Eskdale and Skiddaw back to the trunk roads round 
Langdale and the dusty coach-hampered thorougifare 
between Windermere and Keswick. Herein he is both dis- 
creet and an artist. The horns of the fox-hunters of 
Skiddaw and Threlkeld appeal to him more inspiringly than 
those of the red-coated conductors of the chars-a-banc which 
tail after each other into every accessible glen furnished 
with a waterfall and a hotel. He has not a word for Ruskin, 
but gives John Peel of Caldbeck a whole chapter. 

This is as it should be if Mr. Bradley’s individuality is 
to assert and dignify itself. For Highways and Byways in 
the Lake District is a personal narrative, the record ot 
gossiping, zigzagging rides, in which the ego is never quite 
lost sight of. Its author is determined not to be suffocated 
by his backgrounds. There are personalities and per- 
sonalities. Mr. Bradley is neither a Louis Stevenson, a 
Sterne, nor a Le Gallienne. His theme stands first with 
him ; naked sentiment is not at all to his taste; it is as a 
well-informed, properly inquisitive, rather enterprising, and 
altogether engaging traveller of the very modern kind that 
he offers us his credentials. 

Mr. Bradley’s remarks about the idiosyncrasies of the 
Lake District folk are interesting, if perhaps rather casual, 
in keeping with the nature of his book. The old idioms 
and dialect are, of course, being disgraced out of use as 
fast as the influence of tourists and School Boards can do 
the work. No two counties in England are so scoured by 
visitors six months in the twelve. In no two counties is it 
so much the vogue to let. lodgings. The remotest of farm- 
houses, where in Wordsworth’s time speech and life were as 
rugged as the tops of Crinkle Crags, nowadays gets its relays 
of sojourners from Landen, Edinburgh, Bristol, or Liver- 


pool. Even the wintry charms of the district—very 
genuine they are too!—have been found out and valued by 
not a few persons of taste and leisure. The wonder is that 
this steady friction on the native character and speech has 
not cleared the Lake District of all its ancient individuality. 
That it has not done so is due in part to the stubbornness 
of the stock, their deep-rooted prejudices, and the genera! 
prosperity which prevails among them. The downright 
I.akelander thinks no part of the world so fine as his birth- 
place and no man his better. He has some justification 
for both beliefs. He will descant vigorously about the 
hardness of the times, the poor price of butter, wool, &c., 
and the exceptional wetness or drought of the season ; but 
as a rule you may tempt him in vain to go elsewhere. “ Sic 
a spot ” as it is for agricultural or pastoral aims, he prefers 
to stick to it. He will stable your bicycle for you and ask 
2d. or 3d. for the service, and his dame will be glad to 
provide tea for as many as may be at gd. or 1s. a head; 
but their self-esteem stands solid. Save in the towns, 
which have something of the hybridity of population of 
Whitechapel or Blackpool, they judge you less by your 
pocket here than elsewhere in England. They seem to 
know by instinct that the real pleasures of existence are 
those so lavishly supplied to them by nature herself: pure 
air, exhilarating surroundings, and simplicity of life and 
thought. To be “a good plain man ” is, in their reckoning, 
to be as much as you or anyone need wish to be. 

So it is in the dales, where the Lake District character 
preserves itself in spite of the raging of outer circumstances 
against the barriers of its integrity. Here, too, as Mr. Bradley 
surmises, may still be found dialect enough to puzzle a 
purist and satisfy the craving for “lingual obstacles” of 
investigators like the Harvard student whom he met at 
Carlisle. As touching local prejudices, we must quote from 
Mr. Bradley. The Keswick waterman and the French 
tourists whom he was good enough to row about the lake 
are delightful. 


“** She asked me,’ said Hercules, ‘if I wasn’t sorry for 
the poor Boers—dom’d if she didn’t. I told my lady that 
ifI had the handlin’ of the business I'd cut t’ last one of 
*em into little pieces, and wouldn’t leave one o’ t’ dirty 
blackguards above ground.’ 


“* And what did they say to that?’ 


“* Oh, well, t’ young leddies tittered like, and the old 
ooman looked a gey bit queer. They then axed me,’ said 
Hercules, growing communicative, ‘ whether I wouldn’t like 
to live in France, an’I tould’em that maybe I’d like t’ 
country better nor t’ people.’ ”’ 


This is the unadulterated Cumbrian to the life. One 
may conceive the grandsire of this waterman taking his great 
limbs into Ritson’s Inn at Wasdale Head and scrawling the 
words, “ What muffs these Cambridge chaps be!” across 
the precise record of a fancy vacation ascent of Scafell or 
the Pike. The typical Cumbrian of the Lake District can 
still hardly help thinking the stranger a bit of a fool, to be 
condescended to in his own good-humoured way. 

Even in his itinerary, Mr. Bradley has necessarily 
missed, or designedly neglected, a great deal. We could 
wish he had said something about the humours of the 
Whitsun hirings, the more since he was riding about the 
country in May and June, and must have been within hail 
of one of the market towns which are then lively with aspir- 
ing young housekeepers and broad-shouldered tawny youths 
bent on a “rise.” Men’s wages spring high in Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. At twenty-two a farm labourer 
expects his 18s. or 19s. a week, all found. But you may get 
a capable woman, with good butter hands, to do all the 
multifarious work of a valley sheep farm for £5 the half- 
year. The rating of the value of the sexes is still old-fashioned 
in these old-fashioned nooks. But probably in the old 
statesmen days the housekeeper did not so often marry the 
master as now. This contingency. may be taken into 
account in the wages bill. a Ss 

The account of “t’ girt dog of Ennerdale” and its 
ravages in 1810 is excellent, and will be new to many. The 
Lake District parsons are another tempting subject, which 
Mr. Bradley has had to treat with restraint: from .Walker~ 
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of Seathwaite to Naughley of Threlkeld, they could them- 
selves alone be memorialised in several books. Mr. Sherwen, 
the rector of Dean, who died in 1870, was, however, almost 
the last of the picturesque ones. Of him Mr. Bradley says 
that he 


“made up for his lay avocations in the week by preach- 
ing inordinately long sermons on Sundays, and on one 
occasion, when the phrase occurred ‘ And what shall I say 
next ?’ a wag in the congregation called out ‘Amen.’ He 
would go any distance ‘to visit the sick, set out a drain, or 
knock out a bullock’s wolf-tooth,’” 


The successors of Mr. Sherwen and his kind are as modern 
as their epoch. When the contemplated line from Amble- 
side to Ravenglass is made, there will be few corners left in 
the district for the development of that eccentricity of 
character which proceeds so largely from mere isolation. 

Mr. Bradley’s concluding paragraph about the joys of 
the Lake District in the cuckoo time is very much to the 
point. It is a pity his accident prevented him from travers- 
ing the Duddon Valley, about which, however, as a cyclist, 
he could not have waxed laudatory. There are more gates 
to the upper part of the valley road, with cows in the fly- 
time clustered thick at each of them, and maybe more stones, 
than on any other Lake District thoroughfare with the 
necessary ruts to sanction its claim to be called a carriage 
road. 

Several slips in Mr. Bradley’s book demand attention. 
The Langdale Pikes are not nearly 3,000 ft. high, as stated 
on page 195, and Crinckle appears for Crinkle, Howtoun 
for Howtown, and Naddel for Naddle. Mr. Bradley must 
have ridden very fast to pass such expressions as “ lays 
against” on page 300; the second sentence on page 150; 
“undoubtedly one of the finest and probably the heaviest 
coach-drive in England” on page 132; the opening para- 
graph on page 153; “a historical character,” on page 214 ; 
“ inharmonius, “ license” for “licence” on page 125; and 
the “and which” on page 319. Further, his quotation 
from the Threlkeld cenotaph should end with “ voice,” not a 
second “ cry.” 

Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are curiously unequal. An 
education in the arts of the impressionist seems requisite 
for the appreciation of such sketches as those on pages 51, 
130, and 155. Others are worthy of Mr. Pennell, which is 
of course saying a good deal. 

Highways and Byways in the Lake District ought to 
become something like a classic for summer year in West- 
morland and Cumberland, as serviceable for wet days as for 
fine. 


C. E. 





POLITE LETTERS. 


COLLOQUIES OF CRITICISM; OR, LITERATURE AND DEMOCRATIC 
PATRONAGE, By ——. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1901. 


TuHIs unpretending little book consists of ten dia- 
logues on abstract literary questions, reprinted from the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The chief speakers are the Right 
Hon. Sir John Prichard, M.P., who has been at the 
Inland Revenue Office; Mr. Unwin, clerk in the House 
of Lords ; and Miss Unwin, the latter’s sister, the former’s 
god-daughter. Sir John is elderly and prosy; Mr. Unwin 
nothing in particular; Miss Unwin fairly young, a little 
self-conscious, and the author of a successful novel. All 
three belong to the “highest circles,” and are more well- 
bred than brilliant. Miss Unwin, it is true, when asked if 
she draws or paints, replies, “ I sometimes smudge in some- 
thing which I try to flatter myself is a landscape” ; but it is 
Miss Unwin’s part to be skittish at times and relieve the 
monotony of her godfather. 


Sir John Prichard lays down theses and develops them, 
to the following effect. The people who buy six-shilling 
novels are the well-to-do middle class, the creation of the 
last thirty-five years, with incomes ranging from £250 up- 
wards ; something over a million families in all. And why 
do they buy six-shilling novels ? In order to get “the sort 
of unity, the sort of comprehensive grasp, the sort of bird’s- 
eye view of life” which the “ upper fifty thousand,” who all 
know each other and meet in every capital of Europe, “ get 
by the mere act of living.” And if it is objected that the 
successful novels are not, as a rule, those which deal with 
middle class life, Sir John replies that the successful novels 
give the middle class a sense of its position in the scheme of 
things precisely by portraying other habits and other worlds 
—“pictures of the life of the village assist the villa in a 
process of self-orientation "—so that it comes to the same in 
the end. 


“In the novels of the ‘ kailyard,’ for instance, it is... 
assumed that the dialect in which the characters speak isa 
dialect distinct from that used by the readers, and this 
assumption implies the farther assumption that the readers 
ot these books occupy a rank of life which is distinct from, 
— superior to, the rank occupied by the characters” 

P- 32) 


Hence the popularity of A Window in Thrums, let us say. 
It helps the million families to think how superior their 
rank is ; and it does this by the highly ingenious method of 
using the Scots dialect. .A ‘curious explanation! But to 
continue. 

What mainly attracts in a novel of contemporary 
life is “the point of sccial sympathy,” the class-feelings 
to which the author appeals. This theme occupies 
most of the book. ‘There is an amusing picture of a 
decadent poet, some sensible remarks about assonances, 
seven pages on Mr. Yeats (“passion reduced to 
a state of helplessness”), and an excellent passage on 
modern minor poets as followers of Keats, “the best 
English example of the poet who is a mere poet”; but the 
main theme is this of “ social sympathy.” Sir John Prichard 
also thinks that— 


“in poetic dramas, or in novels of a distant time, like 
Ivanhoe, the characters are universalised by a certain con- 
ventional treatment, and social sympathy disappears in 
moral and human sympathy” (pp. 45-6) ; 


also that— 


“any set of manners may be taken as a symbol of the 
universal, so long as it is not specialised by being inten- 
tionally contrasted with another set” (p. 72); 


but outside the tragedy and the idyll he finds “implied 
social comparisons” everywhere. Thus, of Dickens : 


“You don’t suppose that Miss Squeers or Betsy Prigg 
would be as amusing to themselves as they are to us when 
we read about them. They neither of them, so far as I 
remember, utter a single word which, among people of their 
own class, would ever excite a smile” (p. 37). 


The last sentence is truly astonishing. Apparently, if 
Miss Squeers and Betsy Prigg had said anything unbecom- 
ing their station in life, our author would have been able to 
identify the source of their attractions: as it is, their merit 
must consist in the sense of superiority that they give us. 
How preposterous! And what about Mrs. Gamp ? But 
there is worse still. In The Antiquary, too, “we have a 
distinct standard of manners which limits the appeal of the 
book to some extent”; but Scott “ gets round” the limita- 
tion in two ways. 


“In the first place, though he doesn’t ignore, or get rid of, 
the differences between class and class” — 


(apparently this is what is meant by “having a distinct 
standard of manners ”)— 


‘the a them by a noble kindliness, and makes 
them, not division” (p. 81), 


union out o 
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What a view of literature—and of life, too! Imagine 
reading The Antiquary and thinking of the differences 
between class and class; not of the spirit of the story, not 
of the splendour of the landscape, the magnificent propor- 
tions of the characters, their lovableness, their dignity, 
their immortal appeal—but of the differences between class 
and class! If Hector MacIvor had read The Antiquary, 
his view of it would have been very like this. And, given 
the social distinctions, to talk as if Scott wanted to get rid 
of them as something extraneous to his purpose, inevitable 
but accidental ; and to represent him as trying to get rid of 
them, first, by treating all classes graciously, and then—for 
this is the second method—by “ enveloping them in a com- 
mon atmosphere ” ! 


“ He softens and gets rid of their differences by enveloping 
them in a common atmosphere.” 


Lest you should be inclined to look down on Maggie 
Mucklebackit, the ingenious author distracts your atten- 
tion by “ investing ” the commonplace details “ with a unify- 
ing atmosphere of Scotland ”—which, it will be observed, 
is the converse of the procedure adopted by the kailyarders ! 

Now, it is no doubt a comfort to read books of criticism 
that do not talk about art, art, art on every page, as if art 
were some fastidious and delicate revelation of sensibility, 
unknown to the vulgar; but it is just as well to recognise 
that the way in which a novel is written does matter a little. 
To dismiss all aesthetic considerations with the words, 
“ other things being equal” {as our author does on p. 42), 
and then confine the attention to the “ point of social sym- 
pathy,” is mere petulance. In the first place, “ other 
things” never are equal, and in the second place, even if 
they were, “social sympathv” will hardly weigh with the 
judgment of anyone more critical than a housemaid reading 
a Bow Bells Novelette. One might as_ well prefer 
Tennyson to Chaucer because his spelling is so much better. 
So easily does a harmless little notion develop into a 
monstrous and perverted theory. 


oo ¥..%. 





TRELAND AND THE EMPIRF. 


IRELAND AND THE Empire: A REVIEW. 1800-1900. By T. W. 
Russell, M.P. London: Grant Richards. 1901, 


Mr. RussELt. writes as if he believed the saying that history 
is past politics. The last forty years are described by one 
who has been an interested spectator of the procession of 
events and shared the passions which they excited and 
which had helped to bring them to pass. There is the 
ccmmon perspective of such reviews: the earlier years of 
the Union are seen more vaguely ; in fact, the first sixty-six 
years of the century are disposed of in a fourth of the book. 
Therein the treatment of Mr. Russell differs from that of 
Mr. O’Connor Morris, whose survey of the hundred years 
from ’98 was not one in which the present filled the fore- 
ground. Beyond this it is difficult for a contemporary to 
write Irish history, because he cannot write ,in the light of 
pure reason without any infection of feeling; we bear in 
mind, too, that pure reason by itself is quite insufficient to 
do justice to some periods. Mr. Lecky can write with con- 
demnation of the methods by which the Union was com- 
passed ; but could even Mr. Lecky write the history of the 
last twenty years in a spirit so judicial? Mr. Russell does 
not pretend to write for students, but for “that large class 
of busy men and women who have neither the time nor the 
facilities for close historical research, but who, nevertheless, 
have a keen interest in, and a real desire to attain to, the 
truth in regard to Irish affairs.” In dealing with his his- 
torical survey we do not propose to touch on Mr. Glad- 


stone’s earlier work, after he took up the Irish question in 
1868. Posterity has made up its mind on,the character of 
the great works of the Parliament which was dissolved in 
1874. Nor do we intend to return to the “Home Rule” 
days. Suffice it to say that Mr. Russell writes of that 
chapter more as an historian than a Liberal Unionist. 
He sums up the record of the two Unionist Ministries, 
1886-92 and 1895-1900, under the title “ Balfourian 
Amelioration.” It would be fanatical partisanship to see 
in Mr. Arthur Balfour's administration nothing but a 
coercion régime, and such phrases as “ killing Home Rule 
by kindness,” “alternate whipping and coaxing,” may be 
rough descriptions of his ways, but they hardly do justice 
to his spirit. At the same time, we hardly go so far as 
Mr. Russell, who includes what is popularly known as the 
“Crimes Act,” 1887, among the achievements of the 
Balfour rule. That Act, besides trying to put down boy- 
cotting, included provisions for trial by special jury, for 
changing the venue, and the device of proclaimed districts. 
It is in abeyance, but has not been repealed. One is 
familiar with the theories by which the creation of such 
special machinery is defended. Such theories are best 
answered by reminding their upholders that if the citizen 
owes a respect to the law, the law should command respect 
by its equity. More than once the provisions of the 
Crimes Act are explicitly stated to have been framed to 
secure a “fair and impartial” administration of the law; 
such language is rarely met in the guarded phrasing of 
statutes, and it is frank to naiveté. The great commentary 
on the Crimes Act is the passing during the same session 
of the Land Act. The same Parliament which stiffened 
the sanctions of the existing law affirmed the infirmity of 
that law. The Plan of Campaign and the humanity of a 
Clanricarde seem far away; but just as the Plan of Cam- 
paign was less violent than the methods of the Land League 
some years before, so the ways of the latest Trish League 
are even more constitutional. Mr. Russell recalls the 
negotiations within the Unionist party which determined 
the character of the Land Act of 1887. The two obvious 
amendments were (1) the inclusion of the leaseholders in 
the operation of the Act of 1881 and (2) a revision of the 
judicial rents fixed by the Land Court. The “ territorial” 
element in the Government did not want either of these 
amendments. The phrase in which Mr. Russell indicates 
the quarter whence help came shows how far he has 
travelled in the last few years. “ At this period, however, 
the Liberal Unionists had not yet ceased to be Liberals.” 
A committee convened by Lord Hartington at Devonshire 
House was attended by Messrs. Bright, Chamberlain, Sir 
Henry James, Lord Lymington, Sir Robert Finlay, and 
Mr. Russell. (It is worth remembering that the Devon- 
shire family has large estates in county Waterford.) The 
Government accepted the amendments drafted by this com- 
mittee. 

The Land Purchase Act of 1891, including provisions 
for the foundation of the Congested Districts Board, is 
reckoned by Mr. Russell among the greatest of Mr. Bal- 
four’s achievements. It is no wonder that Mr. Russell 
approves strongly of an Act which enabled Irish tenants to 
use Imperial credit for the purchase of their holdings. This 
new element in Irish land legislation marks the difference 
between the Gladstonian and the Balfourian theories. 

The general aim of the Gladsitonian Land Acts was to 
strengthen the position of the tenant a/s-a-vis of his land- 
lord, but they did not contemplate another economic order. 
{t is now thirty years since the first of Mr. Gladstone's 
T.and Acts was passed : its provisions are now familiar, and 
excit? no alarm as revolutionary. But remember the con- 
ceptions of the rights of the individual, and especially of 
the individual having an estate in land, current among the 
Liberals of that time. In what a different atmosphere we 
live to-day! The contemporary proposals to buy out the 
landlords have no greater force of current sentiment to 
encounter ; and, theoretically, the Conservatives have no 
great horror of anything that might be called State 
socialism. And it was the earlier work, in virtue of its 
novel character, that familiarised men’s minds with the pos- 
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sibility of reforms based on “ revolutionary” principles. In 
the meantime Mr. Gladstone had propcsed a far greater 
advance on any of his earlier work than the Unionists ever 
accomplished—in his two Home Rule Bills. It is under- 
stating the audacity of this step to talk about it as only a 
third instalment to the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and the Land Acts. Such a theory was only in- 
vented to silence those who charged Mr. Gladstone with 
inconsistency. It was not a difference of degree, but a 
difference of kind. We do not carp at Balfourian legislation ; 
the Congested Districts Board was not founded a day 
teo early; nobody with a human heart would depreciate 
any action taken to alleviate the misery of the West 
and North-west of Ireland; but finality is not a mark 
of such measures. They are the works of a benevolent 
despotism. As a permanent contribution to the settle- 
ment of the country the Local Government Act of 
1898 is probably of greater value. Enfranchising Acts 
—and the Home Rule Bill was a culmination of such 
—go further than legislation to remedy economic grie- 
vances, because they treat a nation as an end for itself. 
This is where we finally disagree with Mr. Russell. He 
seems to think that legislation which would secure for 
the peasantry the effect of a peaceful French Revolu- 
tion would close the chapter of Irish agitation for 
autonomy. He has changed not a little since 1886, and he 
confesses most frankly that whereas he suspected Irish 
leaders at that time, now he trusts them ; on the other hand, 
he has begun to doubt whether the Irish landlords clung to 
the Union on high constitutional grounds. Mr. Russell’s 
connection with the Unionist party has done nothing to 
weaken his strong admiration for Mr. Gladstone, and his 
present feeling towards the Nationalists is pure gain. Mr. 
Russell’s own position is only one among several signs that 
Ulster is growing more in agreement with the other pro- 
vinces than was the case some years ago. There was a 
considerable agreement among all Irishmen when the report 
on the financial relations between the two countries was 
issued; and Mr. Russell’s Ulster tenants are at one with 
him over his agrarian schemes. It would be idle to pre- 
tend, however, that all Ulster sees eye to eye with the rest 
of the country over the proposals for a Roman Catholic 
university, and Mr. Russell does not declare his own views 
more plainly than can be done by an analysis of the worth- 
less and the considerable elements in the Protestant opposi- 
tion. Finally, his experience of the growing incapacity .of 
the Westminster Parliament to overtake its business had 
led him to advocate some form of devolution for Ireland. 
He suggests a grand committee of Irish members for Irish 
bills, subject to the control of the House. It will be 
remembered that a similar proposal was put forward by the 
Scotch members some years ago. Mr. Russell is against 
the recent agitation for a reduction of the Irish representa- 
tion. Wisdom does not counsel men gratuitously to arouse 
animosities in troublous times; but there are those of 
whom it remains true, “when I speak of peace, they make 
them ready for battle.” 
H. M. C. 





MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


Mrs. CaupDLe’s CurTAIN LecTuRES. By Douglas Jerrold. 
London: R. Brimley Johnson. 


Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures is a book which illustrates 
in its history several important general truths about the 
literary life. First, it added more than any other work to 
Douglas Jerrold’s reputation, though he never expected it 
te succeed and considered it “ rubbish.” Next, it did far 
more good to Punch, which published it, than ever it did 
to Douglas Jerrold ; it is hardly too much to say that Punch 
is feeling still the effects of a popularity which rested as 


much on the Caudle series as on any other feature of the 
paper, though it appeared over fifty years ago, sending the 
circulation up by the usual leaps and bounds. Again, it 
made its author famous for qualities of which he was not 
proud ; he objected to being considered a funny man, and 
was at heart much more anxious to preach than he was to 
amuse. Further, the general futility of “ sequels” to works 
for which no sequel was originally designed is seen in the 
history of the Caudle idea. Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, 
which Jerrold wrote, probably against his better judgment, 
for Punch’s Almanack, falls immeasurably short of the 
Lectures. And, finally, a less universal truth, the injustice 
of the (still subsisting) copyright law of these realms is 
seen in the fact that the infamous Edward Stirling wrote 
and produced, with some success, a dramatic piece en- 
titled “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lecture: an apropos 
Bagatelle, in One Act, founded on and taken from the 
Article in Punch,” without either consulting or paying the 
powerless originator of the idea; while Stirling’s com- 
panions in crime flooded the stage in the provinces with 
pieces of the same description. 

Mr. Caudle, who was indubitably of the kind that has 
made England what it is, is dead now. Dead, too, is the 
unabashed, unaffected, lower-middle-class life of his period. 
A deliquescent society welters over the graves of him and 
of Mr. Prettyman and of all their stalwart, unpretentious 
generation, with its simple sins and its great, hulking virtues, 
its narrow certainties and its overwhelming contentedness, 
that we shall never see any more. The record of his 
connubial sufferings is not so old as many men now living, 
yet it is ancient history, full of the queerest points of 
life and conduct, that set the reader smiling. But the main 
difference is in the spirit of the writing. | What author 
nowadays would select, quite candidly and cordially, the 
personality and surroundings of a well-to-do tradesman and 
his wife for literary treatment ? Jerrold did not write 
about the Caudles de haut en bas. Dickens would not have 
done so. They are not satirised, in the usual sense of that 
word, at all; if anything is satirised, it is the institution of 
marriage, though Jerrold would have been displeased to 
hear such a thing said. The whole attitude of literature 
towards contemporary life was sympathetic and all inclu- 
sive ; we have very little of such a feeling now. What satis- 
fied the observers of the early Victorian age by no means 
contents the observers to-day. What was homely, simple, 
and British to them is only narrow, unintelligent, and in- 
sular to a modern mind. Now and then splendid vistas have 
opened before us since Jerrold wrote. The stout little 
tradesman and the whole matter of his dull existence are 
intolerable ; we only write of such lives with a savage con- 
tempt or a supreme pity. Our most popular writers are 
those who weave strands of broader knowledge and richer 
incident into the fabric of the commonplace. Our cleverest 
and most representative writers of fiction, if they stop short 
of kings and queens, generally deal with the noble and 
the rich, or else they tell of the extraordinary or the super- 
natural. Either the people must be untrammelled and 
exceptional, or the incidents must. All round us lie the 
broken bonds of English life. The Caudles are every whit 
as dead as Julius Cesar. The reproduction of their petty 
quarrels is a whisper from tke tomb. 

If there is any great revival of interest in the Lectures 
it will not be on account of the manners depicted ; it will 
be on account of the rare humour always found by the 
public, since publics first began, in the situation of a hen- 
pecked husband. A modern writer once distributed the 
jests which the multitude understands and enjoys into two 
classes: those touching mothers-in-law, and those con- 
cerned with drunken men. He should not have forgotten 
jokes about irrational and discontented wives. These jokes 


are entirely conventional; there is nothing essentially 
amusing in the notion of two shipwrecked lives, but no 
comic song is complete without an allusion to some serious 
misunderstanding of the kind, and the comic papers could 
not continue to appear if they were prevented from publish- 
ing laborious pictures of a husband and wife doing nothing 
in stiff attitudes, over two lines of pathetic joke. Not. that 
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Douglas Jerrold depended for his effects upon the inevi- 
table fun of conjugal bickering. Mrs. Caudle is admirable 
as pure dialogue. She is a character study, and what she 
says is so much a whole, so indivisible a text, that it is hard 
to select from it. It is so perfect an example of colloquial 
English that an Italian translation, doubtless with learned 
notes, was published at Bologna some years ago for the 
use of those studying English conversation. Perhaps it is 
not the work of all others most suited to enlarge the 
foreigner’s respect for our domestic life. But it has been 
translated into French, German, Dutch, and Hungarian, for 
many years. It is curious to think of “that fiend Pretty- 
man” and the rest in Hungarian. 
E. C. 





THE SCHOOLS OF THE COLONIES. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE CHIEF CULONIES OF THE BRITISH 
Empire. Reports on Educational Subjects, Vols. 1V. and 
V. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


THE interchange of ideas with our colonial visitors that 
took place at the time of the Jubilee celebrations in 1897 
led to the conviction that much mutual benefit was to be 
derived from a comparison of notes on educational matters. 
The practical outcome of this conviction is embodied in 
the twe bulky volumes before us. ‘They have an alarm. 
ingly official appearance, but those who will take the trouble 
to explore behind the dull yellow covers will not have wasted 
their time. Statistics, time-tables, syllabuses, and special 
reports are presented in such a methodical manner that the 
student has no difficulty in instantly picking out the exact 
information he requires, and, here and there, he will find 
the compilations enlivened by unexpected touches of dis- 
creet humour. For instance, in the report from Western 
Australia we read that “no two religious teachers are 
allowed in the same room at the same time.” 

Mr. Sadler draws our attention to certain genera! 
lessons which may be derived from these reports as a 
whole. He remarks, for instance, on the freedom with 
which education throughout the British colonies has been 
allowed to “ adjust itself to the different needs experienced 
by different parts of the Empire.” An interesting example 
of this capacity for adaptation to special circumstances will 
be found in the provision made by the Government of New 
South Wales for children on lonely farms and in out-of-the- 
way settlements. Here the teacher goes on circuit, dividing 
his attention every day between two or three schools. In 
extreme cases there is even a system of house-to-house in- 
struction. We can appreciate the generosity of this pro- 
vision for children who would otherwise be completely 
neglected when we read that it costs the Government 
£4 los. per caput for teacher’s salary alone. 

As we might expect, the chief difficulty that has con- 
fronted our colonial educationalists has been the problem 
of the “aim, scope, and subject-matter of the education of 
native races.” In Natal, for instance, there are in the 
inspected schools 14,000 native and Indian children, as 
against a little over 9,000 Europeans. It is a pity that the 
reports generally do not give us more specific information 
as to the exact results of a European education on coloured 
races. ‘The matter is the more important as so many 
educational experts in India and Egypt are shaking their 
heads over the doubtful results attained by importation of 
Western methods and traditions. 

The colonies, as a whole, are little, if anything, behind 
the mother country in the matter of manual training and 
technical education for primary schools. On the contrary, as 
Mr. Sadler points out, they exhibit “ signs of uneasiness as to 
the possible dangers that may result from a tendency to 
bookishness”; he adds: “There are some signs of dis- 


appointment at the ethical and social results of purely 
literary forms of primary instruction.” As might have been 
anticipated from the geographical character of the coun- 
tries furnishing these reports, technical education in 
elementary schools almost entirely takes the form of in- 
struction in agriculture. In this connection it is interesting 
to notice the value set on “ nature-study” as a training for 
farmers. An admirable circular issued from Whitehall in 
April, 1900, strongly encourages systematic nature-study in 
our own rural schools. Unfortunately our rural teachers 
have been slow to avail themselves of this important con- 
cession to common sense. The colonists in this respect are 
far more zealous and practical. ‘The report from Ontario 
may be taken as typical of the method by which nature- 
study may be made an introduction to the study of agri- 
culture, and, in fact, to all the practical sciences : 


“In this connection (the study of agriculture) it is to be 
hoped that ‘nature-study,’ as work of this kind is often 
called, will hereafter receive greater prominence in all 
our elementary schools. Some of our public school in- 
spectors are giving special encouragement to studies of this 
kind, and the pupils in our rural schools are having their 
attention more frequently directed to the beauties of nature 
and the intellectual gain resulting from the examination of 
the elementary features of botany, geology, zoology 
chemistry, &c.” 


One other feature of the systems of elementary educa- 
tion detailed in these reports is worthy of mention. We 
allude to the methods of dealing with the thorny problem 
of religious education. To appreciate the difficulties that 
the colonies have had to face in connection with this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to recall the fact that in the majority 
of cases education was first introduced into these countries 
through the schools established by the missionaries of 
various denominations. Naturally, these missionaries 
instructed their pupils in the tenets of their own beliefs. 
As the Colonial Governments gradually took over the care 
of elementary education they were confronted with the 
vested interests of the different sects in the matter of religion. 
The various devices adopted to meet this difficulty form an 
instructive study. A most extreme method is that adopted 
by Victoria and Queensland, where no religious instruction 
whatsoever is permitted during school hours. After the 
close of school, ministers of religion or their representatives 
(who must not be the school teachers) may obtain leave to 
give religious instruction in the school buildings. More 
frequently we find that the Bible is taught, as in most English 
Board schools, without dogmatic colouring. ‘The Canadian 
Governments, which adopt this plan, have generally made 
the useful addition that special lessons shall be given on 
temperance. What this implies may be gathered from the 
prudent directions given to teachers by the Government of 
the North-West Territories, Canada: 


“Teach what a stimulant is, what a narcotic is, what 
each may cause; the effects of alcohol on the digestive 
circulatory, muscular, and nervous system. 

“Teach that tobacco contains a poisonous substance 
called nicotine, that it frequently injures the throat, lungs, 
heart, and other organs in adults, that it is far more harmful 
to young and growing persons than to adults, that it is par- 
ticularly objectionable in the form of a cigarette, that 
children should avoid it in all forms, and that the more 
wr grown people use it the better, as a rule, they are 
on. 


Several of the colonies have arranged for a more 
elaborate ethical course to supplement the ordinary Bible 
lessons. Amongst those providing such instruction may be 
mentioned Nova Scotia, North-West ‘Territories, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Jamaica. ‘The last 
colony presents us with a detailed syllabus of moral lessons 
which is founded on the pattern of the system prevailing in 
the elementary schools of France. Enough has been said 
to indicate that the system of elementary education prevail- 
ing in our colonies, though far from mature, shows healthy 
signs of growth. Unfortunately, it is not possible to speak 
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in such favourable terms of the provisions made for 
secondary education, including under this term higher 
technical schools and the Universities. Referring to this 
feature of the reports, Mr. Sadler remarks : 


“Speaking generally, there is comparative weakness in 
the provision of higher education, and especially of that 
type of secondary education which in this country is given 
at the great public schools. As a rule, secondary education 
has hitherto been left in the main to denominational and 
private effort.” 


The general satisfaction with which one reads these 
evidences of educational progress in the colonies is damped 
by the reports from Cape Colony and Natal relating the 
effect produced on school work by the present war. At the 
outbreak’ of hostilities 215 schools in Cape Colony were 
closed. Many of the teachers made a manful though un- 
availing effort to stick to their posts, while several found 
themselves fighting on one side or the other. Others fled 
outside the fighting lines, and in two instances “a sufficient 
number of their pupils moved with them to make it worth 
while to continue school work.” In Natal we read that 
“ the school buildings at Newcastle and Dundee are (at the 
time when the report was sent in) being used as Boer 
hospitals. Ladysmith School is stored with British 
munitions of war, and has had the novel experience of 
having its school desks splintered by the shell of the enemy 
during the siege.” 

The full effect of the war can be best realised from the 
report from Cape Colony, in which it is stated that “the 
material Gamage sustained by the Department can be re- 
paired easily and within a limited time: it remains to be 
seen how much can be done to bring back prosperity to the 
schools which have been cleared of their pupils, and to 
found new schools in sufficient numbers to compensate for 
the loss of a year’s progress.” ‘Thus are the innocent 
children of the Empire made to suffer for the foolishness of 
their fathers. 


K. 





THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS. 


Tue Feepinc or Animas. By Whitman H. Jordan. The 


Macmillan Company. 55s. net. 


Tuis is another of the rural science series. It strikes us as 
thorough, practical, and lucid so far as the technical and 
scientific nature of the elements and methods described 
permit. The author pleasantly insists upon the how, the 
when, and the why of chemical and physiological processes 
as to the causes and details of which we are abundantly 
ignorant whilst intimately concerned with the results. 
Incidentally, he nails to the counter certain well-worn coins 
which have been so long current that most of us held them 
legal tender. 

He tells us, for instance, that wetting, cooking, steam- 
ing, and fermenting grain for animal food do not increase 
its digestibility, nor does the addition of salt, which, indeed, 
seems to render vegetable matter slightly less assimilable. 

In all -these cases we venture to doubt if sufficient 
weight has been allowed by the chemist to the preferences 
of the beast itself.. Animals like salted and malted and 
cooked foods, they enjoy a wet ration as a change from dry 
fodder, and what they anticipate and relish has the well- 
ascertained physiological result of stimulating a copious 
flow of saliva, which, in turn, assists deglutition and diges- 
tion of larger quantities of food. 


Let us put the case another way. Wheat as analysed 


seems a good food for a horse or cow; either will eat it 
with avidity and die; badly-saved hay is repulsive to 


animals but not injurious, and if seasoned with fenugreek, 
aniseed, or salt they will make good use of it. In neither 
case has chemistry a helpful word ; it is practice that is the 
surer guide. 

Our author notes the fallacy that a ration of turnips 
gives a twang to the resultant milk and butter, showing that 
this is not the case by experiments in which root-fed cows 
have been milked at a certain distance from their mangers. 
This is interesting. Fresh-drawn milk is sensitively ab- 
sorbent of any and every scent. A foul paraffin lamp in 
the cowhouse will infect a whole milking, yet so careless 
and ignorant is the average English dairyman that he has 
been known to permit his milkers to snuff the lamp-wicks 
with their fingers. ‘The exhalations from a heap of shredded 
roots, fresh or stale, unremoved droppings, &c., are the not 
unusual accidents to which our table milk at its most critical 
condition is commonly exposed before reaching the dairy. 

Many stock-feeders have a passion for passing every- 
thing “through the stones” before presenting it to the 
animal. Maize and barley must be “ cracked,” beans split, 
and oats crushed, despite the inevitable attendant loss in 
weight. Mr. Jordan lays it down that, however the practice 
may stand with regard to the pig, it is bad economy to 
triturate the grain ration of sheep or oxen if the process 
adds a tenth to the cost. 

Silage he maintains to be slightly less nutritious than 
the green crop from which it is made, but this is somewhat 
beside the question ; the green crop is perishable and silage 
1s not. ; 

The book may be studied with advantage by the Eng- 
lish farmer although almost every page shows that it was 
not written for him. Sulfur and fiber are unfamiliar sub- 
stances. What process is covered by the verb to “leach” 
we do not know. Among the foods of which the author 
discusses the comparative values one finds seradella and 
esparsette, dent corn and flint corn, &c. Alfalfa is the 
American equivalent for our Lucerne, but what are red 
top, rowen grass, soy beans, and cow peas ? 

Crimson clover again is possibly our trifolium, and 
malt sprouts we recognise as malt culms or malt dust ; 
but Japanese millet, sorghum, lupines, and Hungarian 
grass seem exotics to the English agriculturist. 

Throughout the work “corn” means maize, and corn- 
fodder and corn-straw must be interpreted in this connec- 
tion. A few verbal alterations would have doubled the 
value of the book to an English reader, but this, it appears, 
was out of the question, for a glance at the back of the 
title-page shows the imprint of the Mount Pleasant Printery, 
Harrisburg, Pa. More surplus stock dumped upon the 
British market ; the book was typed as well as written 
in the States, albeit the cover and advertisement do not 
disclose this material fact. 





PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PEACE OR War 1n Soutn Arrica. A. M. S. Methuen 


Cheap Edition, 3d. net. 


IN spite of the enormous circulation of this marvellous 
little book, we should like to quote a few passages from it 
dealing with the financial and economic aspects of the war 
in South Africa : 


“In the first place, though it is at present impossible to 
estimate accurately the cost of war, we know that in round 
figures the present expenses of the campaign vary between 
41,500,000 and £1,750,000 a week. Mr. Brodrick ph ne 
1901, stated that the cost of the war had been lately reduced 
from £1,500,000 to £1,250,000 a week. But official esti- 
mates are always optimistic and generally wrong. The 
official estimate of the Afghan War of 1881 was .46,000,000; 
the cost was over £18,000,000. We may safely add 15 or 20 
per cent, to the estimates of our officials. If we assume 
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that the war is to be ended only by the complete submission 
of the Boers, and if we also assume that such a submission 
cannot be secured in less than two years from the com- 
mencement of the war, we shall obtain an aggregate cost of 
£180,000,000. This estimate is a very low one, and it is 
probable that when the whole expenses of the war are com- 
— they will amount to £200,000,000 ; while, if the war 
asts for more than two years, the total cost may be 
£250,000,000 or £ 300,000,000.” 


Then, again, as regards the annual burden which will 
have to borne by Great Britain in perpetuity : 


“The capital expense of the war must be met by some 
sort of loan, whether wholly by an addition to the 
national debt of England, or partly by a loan to the new 
colonies under British guarantee. But the result will be the 
same. The interest on the money will and can only be paid 
by the English taxpayer. If the war is continued for a 
further considerable period its capital expense will amount 
to at least £235,c00,000, which will be increased to 
£250,000,000 if we assume that a special loan of £15,000,000 
will be necessary for the rebuilding of the burnt farms and 
for general development. The interest on this amount, 
allowing for sinking fund at 3} per cent., will be £8,750,°00, 
and if we add this amount to the deficit on the revenue 
accounts of the two States—z.¢., £9,350—we arrive at a total 
of over £18,000,000. Such is the annual burden which our 
new colonies will lay upon us for some years if we determine 
to secure the submission of the inhabitants by military 
methods and to control their disaffection by the sword.” 


Another aspect of the matter upon which The Speaker 
has frequently insisted will be found at p. 106 of the cheap 
edition : 


“One result of this war has been to lower the price of 
Consols from 112 to 94, and to depreciate high-class securities 
by £220,000,000 (see Bankers Magazine, July, 1901). In 
his last Loan the Chancellor of the Exchequer was only 
able to obtain £94 10s. for each £100. If the Loan had been 
made in 1899 he would have obtained £112. A ,loss of 
417 los. per £4100 has thus been made, or on the whole 
amount of 460,000,000 a loss of 410,500,000. The average 
man can easily test his losses through the war. If in 1899 
he had £10,000 in Consols, he has now only £8,000 in value. 
If he had in 1899 £10,000 in ordinary railway stock, he is 
now worth no more than £7,000. His income-tax is near] 
doubled, many of his dividends are being seriously colenel, 
and nearly every requisite of life has seriously increased in 


. ” 


price.’ 


This is bad enough; but it seems doubtful whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to get more 
than go for his next loan ! 





FICTION. 


By F. F, Montrésor. 
Love LIKE A GIPsy. 


THE ALIEN. London: Methuen. 6s. 


By Bernard Capes. Westminster: 


Constable. 6s. 


tA 

Miss MONTREsOR’s novels are not, like those of so many of 
her contemporaries, a string of sausages, one following 
closely on the tail of another and highly flavoured to dis- 
guise the poor material of which they are made. She has 
not, perhaps, a very fertile imagination. At any rate, she 
would seem to take her art too seriously to give the public 
anything but her best. It is now four years since At the 
Cross Roads established the reputation of the author of 
Into the Highways and Hedges and The One Who Looked 
On. Those years have not been wasted if they have been 
devoted to writing Z'ze Alien, which confirms the impres- 
sion, produced on our minds in reading its predecessor, 
that we have in Miss Montrésor not, perhaps, the successor 
in all respects to George Eliot, but at least the only woman 
novelist of the present day who brings to her study of man 
and womankind a philosophy as complete and as well-con- 
sidered, if not as deep or as comprehensive, as that of the 
author of Middlemarch. The Alien was distinctly worth 
waiting for. 

The atmosphere of Zhe Alicn is to some extent a 


twilight one. Miss Montrésor calls it “a story of middle 
age,” “ because Esther Mordaunt was well into the thirties 
when she became involved in it.” This expresses very well 
the key in which it is pitched. Esther’s love affair is over 
when the story begins, and has left her with nothing but 
a warmly-cherished memory. The romance of old Mrs. 
Mordaunt, with whom Esther lives at Applehurst, is a thing 
of the remote past, though it is one of the leading factors in 
the complications which make the plot of the tale. The 
love of Major Iredale, the heir to Applehurst, for Esther is 
founded rather on reason than on passion. ‘The passionate 
love of Jasper Mordaunt, “the Alien,” for the beautiful 
Castilian whom he bought from her brutal husband, has 
ended with her reception into a convent. 

The story is concerned with Jasper’s sudden appear- 
ance at Applehurst, and his claim to be Gatton Mordaunt, 
the son of Mrs. Mordaunt, and the heir to Applehurst. This 
claim is supported by Mrs. Mordaunt, and opposed by Major 
Iredale, who declares that the strong, handsome stranger is 
not the weak, ugly Gatton who was supposed to be drowned 
in Italy. Esther is called on to take sides. Love makes 
her side with her queer old protector.. She becomes con- 
vinced that Jasper is her son ; the likeness of the one to the 
cther makes it obvious. Iredale persists in his opposition, 
and the truth gradually comes out. Esther learns it under a 
seal of secrecy from Mrs. Mordaunt. Iredale learns it in 
South America, where he has been following on Jasper’s 
trail. What the truth was, and what was the issue of 
the whole matter, we refer our readers to the story to 
discover. 

“In telling a story one can set forth that which 
eludes, while the dust of a struggle blinds the eyes,” says 
Miss Montrésor in her preface. So in this book she is 
not content with making the plot exciting and interesting, 
as it undoubtedly is. She sets forth what would elude 
these struggling on one side or the other. She shows what 
is lacking in Major Iredale’s cold sense of justice, and what 
is true in it. She shows what is admirable in Jasper’s warm, 
impulsive nature, and what is to be condemned. She gives 
us a brilliant study of the sinning yet loveable old lady; a 
study that reminds us often of one of George Meredith’s 
wonderful pictures in this kind. She shows the truth 
and love of which Esther is the embodiment making gradu- 
ally for victory. _ ae 8 - 

Although we have said that Miss Montrésor is a 
philosopher, and have found the chief interest of her work 
to be its psychology, it must not be imagined that Zhe 
Alien will be found dull, even by those who care little for 
philosophy, and to whom the word psychology conveys no 
meaning. Her characters are upstand-ng men and women, 
clear, distinct, and interesting, for all that she believes 
that we are all one and that the soul of each of us is good. 
Her humour never fails her. Such a scene as that in 
which Mrs. Mordaunt receives and repels the attacks of the 
ladies come to Applehurst to spy and to criticise is excellent 
comedy, frank, witty, humane. Indeed, everything that Miss 
Montrésor shows us is worth seeing—through her rosy 
glasses. A book of hers is like a conversation with a 
clear-sighted, sympathetic friend. We do not only owe it 
a few hours’ entertainment, or have to thank it for a 
moment’s relaxation from the tiresomeness of living. It 
helps us, too, like all good literature, to appreciate life.. We 
take from it a fillip to our ideals, and a new courage to 
meet the inevitable apparent failures. It is a beautiful 
and noble book. 

If Miss Montrésor’s work seems like that of a sympa- 
thetic onlooker, and has the merits that arise from that 
attitude, Mr. Bernard Capes’s is undoubtedly that of the full- 
blooded participator in the struggle ; and the merit of this 
attitude is that, though he may not be able to see so much 
of the game, he makes us feel more keenly its reality and 
intensity. His story is of young, ardent love, over- 
shadowed and nearly engulfed by a black cloud of tragedy, 
which, however, in good time “turns forth her silver 
lining on the night.” While in construction we find 
Love Like a Gipsy as chaotic as Mr. Capes’s work is usually 
inclined to be, in other respects we see an advance on any- 
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thing he has given us before. His characters are more 
vigorously portrayed; his humour is riper and _ richer, 
and perbaps less fantastical than in his earlier books ; and 
he seems in all respects less wayward and more certain of 
his goal. He still deals largely in the grotesque, and _per- 
haps his picture of young Lord Borradaile is almost un- 
necessarily ugly. He still expresses his characters by indi- 
rect methods, and in often uncouth jargon, and it is some- 
times not quite clear what he is driving at. But we have to 
thank him for some fine descriptive passages, some beau- 
tiful love scenes, and a character or two—like the fortune- 
teller, Father Jemmy, “the incurable optimist ”—who will 
live some time in the memory. Mr. Bernard Capes is one 
of the best of our more literary romancers, and Love Like 
a Gipsy is a good example of his work. 
L. R. F. O. 





The adventures of Mr. Peter Alabaster the American in 
Paris—how he fell in with Frison, the witty ex-medical 
student, and Frison’s friend, Carabin, the fat parasite, and 
others of gay Bohemian Paris, whose gaiety had an obverse 
side of tears ; how he was beguiled by the beautiful Cécile 
and was going to marry her when she was arrested as a 
notorious thief, and how he was not present at the first night 
of Frison’s play—may be found described in detail in 
Mr. H. de Vere Stackpoole’s 7'he Bourgeois (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin). It is one of the most interesting studies 
of Bohemian Paris that we have ever read. Frison’s con- 
versation is a very fountain of witty nonsense. We recom- 
mend it to all who are not tov much in love with respecta- 
bility. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe first article in the Fortnightly Review for November 
is by the new President of the United States, and is en- 
titled “Reform through Social Work.” It is interesting 
mainly, perhaps solely, because it is written by Mr. Roose- 
velt. A worker in the field of social philanthropy must, 
we are told, “ possess not only resolution, firmness of pur- 
pose, broad charity, and great-hearted sympathy, but he 
must also possess common sense, sanity, and wholesome 
aversion alike to the merely sentimental and the merely 
spectacular. The highest type of philanthropy is that 
which springs from the feeling of brotherhood, and which 
therefore rests on the self-respecting healthy basis of mutual 
obligation and common effort.” After this prelude Mr. 
Roosevelt tells something about a few forces which “ tell 
for decency in New York City.” Mr. Goddard’s successful 
fight against the Republican organisations in New York, 
the University settlements, the work done by Christian 
churches, and by the Charity Organisation Societies, are 
all reviewed in an appreciative spirit. Some men, how- 
ever, can do philanthropic work best without an organisa- 
tion, and one of these, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, a Danish 
immigrant, has been described as the most useful citizen 
of New York. Mr. Roosevelt agrees with this description, 
and adds that Mr. Riis’s book, “How the Other Half 
Lives,” did “really go a long way towards removing the 
ignorance in which one half of New York dwelt concerning 
the other half.” 


‘Every man who strives, be it ever so feebly, to do good 
accor: ing to the light that is in him. can count on the aid of 
Jacob Riis if the chance comes. Whether the man is a 
public official, like Colonel Waring seeking to raise some 
one branch of the city government ; whether he is interested 
in a boy’s club up in the country, or in a scheme for creating 
small parks in the city, or in an effort to better conditions 
of tenement-house life—no matter what his work is, so long 
as his work is useful, he can count on the aid of the man 
who, perhaps more than any other, knows the needs of the 
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seller, where any of his books may be examined. 


A Great Actor and his Friends. 

BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.— 

By ROBERT M. SILLARD. Two vols. Illustrated. 21s. per set net. 
A Striking Novel of Life in Australia by a New Writer. 

STEPHEN KYRLE. An Australian Story. By Mrs. T. R. 
ANDREWS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SAMHAIN. By W. B. YEATS, DOUGLAS HYDE, GEORGE 
MOORE, LADY GREGORY, and EDWARD MARTYN. Paper 


aes The Finest Art Book of the Season. 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. By L. VILLARI. The Story of 
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A DOUBLE CHOICE, By JAMES BAKER. Second Edition. 
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Cheap Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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OLD_ DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES THE 
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Many quaint woodcuts. Cloth, ars. 
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varied people who make up the great bulk of New York's 
population.” 


And Mr. Roosevelt concludes with much spirit : 


“If such a worker has the right stuff in him he soon 
grows to accept without effort each man on his worth as a 
man, and to disregard his means and what is called his 
social position; to care little whether he is a Catholic or 
Protestant, Jew or a Gentile; to be utterly indifferent 
whether he was born here or in Ireland, in Germany or in 
Scandinavia ; provided only that he has in him the spirit of 
sturdy common sense and the resolute purpose to strive 
after the light as it is given to him to see the light.” 

There are several articles of greater intrinsic value 

which we shall notice later. 


The English Illustrated begins a bright and readable 
number with an appreciation of Velasquez which leaves 
nothing to be desired by the most ardent admirers of the 
sombre delineator of King Philip IV. Full information 
as to the master’s greatest pictures and their whereabouts is 
cleverly compressed into a few pages, and the illustrations 
give a very good idea of the painter’s methods and style. 
The criticism is slight, but it will doubtless be agreed that 
Velasquez excels in power of drawing, composition, and 
knowledge of human nature, and that as a colourist his 
light pales before that of Rubens or Titian. Since the 
marvellous collection of Spanish pictures was exhibited at 
the Guildhall last winter, we are not surprised to learn that 
England is considerably richer in his works than any other 
country, and it is a matter of regret that our best examples 
of his art are comparatively buried in private collections. 
English critics will demur to the statement that Goya is one 
of the two greatest painters of Spain, for in this country 
Murillo enjoys perhaps greater popularity than his munifi- 
cent patron, while Goya is almost unknown. But if this 
article induces the British art-loving public to pay a visit to 
Madrid, this judgment will, if the writer may be believed, te 
reversed. 
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SCHOOLS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 
THOROUGH PREPARATION tor LIFE in the COLONIES 


or elsewhere. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from Mr, GopFREY 
Jounson, 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 





Seaside. 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. = 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 


Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
lunior School until the age of 11. 


The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
3irls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 


Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 
Principal, Miss E. THompson. 








MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Miss Hickey (formerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Cottert, L.L.A., 
receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Clese to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession, 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 
Arm.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 
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The ‘‘ Unit Library” is the cheapest series 
of books ever published in England or America. 
To ensure proportionate prices a system of 
publishing has been evolved which is new to 
the English people. A unit of measure has 
been fixed upon, and it is this idea which the 
title of the series is intended to emphasize. 
This unit is 25 pages. The rate per unit of 
25 pages is 4d. or 2d. per 100 pages. The 
paper cover will cost 1d. in addition to the 
total number of units, the cloth binding will 
be 5d. additional, and the leather binding 1cd. 
additional. 





TRUSTWORTHY TEXTS CAREFULLY EDITED 












The volumes will be unabridged, printed 
from the best editions, shorn of any editorial 
‘appreciation,’ but furnished with such assist- 
ance as may enable the man in the street to 
understand the nature of the work and its place 
in the world’s literature. Such assistance will 
take the form simply of tables of dates, biblio- 
graphical, biographical, and other encyclopzedic 
memoranda, 















CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E., 
Principal—F.. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. Public School Training. 
Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 
All the Candidates from the School have passed at the last College of Preceptors’ 
Examination (3 in first class); at the last Cambridge Local Junior (7); 
and at the last three London Matriculations (6), 





THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F, S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 

On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “‘ ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 

December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 

£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
on leice to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 


A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 














Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 
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The books will be printed in a broad-faced 
legible type on an antique white wove paper, 
thin in texture, but strong. In size the books 
They may be had in 
three attractive bindings—stout paper, cloth, 


will be 4} by 63 inches. 


and leather. Considering 250 pages as the equip- 
ment of an average volume, it will sell at 6d. net 
in paper, rod. net in cloth, and 1s, 3d. net in 
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colour of the three bindings. 
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Ask your bookseller or newsagent to supply you with 
one or two of the volumes in the * Unit Library.” Or 
send your request direct to the publisher, mentioning 
THE SPEAKER and enclosing 1s. for a complete pros- 
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Books. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Miller (J. R., D.D.), The Story of Joseph, 2s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Triumph of the Cross, by Fra Girolamo Savonarola. Translated from the 
Italian. Edited, with Introduction, by the Very Rev. Fr. Proctor, S.T.L., 
gs. net. Sands and Co. " : x 

Buss (Rev. Septimus, LL,B.), Roman Law ‘and History in the New Testament, 
6s. net. Rivingtons. 

A Book of Common Worship. Prepared under the direction of the New York 
State Conference on Religion, by a Committee on the Possibilities of Com- 
mon Worship. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The First Book of Moses, called Genesis. Edited by A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., 
1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. : 

The Second Book of Moses, called Exodus. Edited by A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D., 
1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
Spooner (W. A., M.A.), Bishop Butler, 3s. 6d. Methuen. 
Tallentyre (S. G.), The Women of the Salons, and other French Portraits, with 
portraits, ros. 6d. net Longmans. , 
Wooldridge (H. E., M.A.), The Oxford History of Music, Vol. I., The Poly- 
phonic Period, Part I., Method of Musical Art 330-1330, 15s. net. Oxford: 


At the Clarendon Press. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Hayward (F. H., M.A., B.Sc.Lond., B.A.Cantab), The Ethical Philosophy of 
po gee Nine Essays, Critical and Expository, 4s. 6d. Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 

Thomas (J. W., F.1.C., F.C.S.), Intuitive Sussestion, A New Theory of the 
Evolution of the Mind, 3s. 6d. Longmans. 

Vance (James J., D.D.), Royal Manhood, 3s. 6d__ Andrew Melrose. 

Essays in Paradox, by the author of ‘‘ Explodic Ideas” and ‘‘ Times and Days,” 
ss. Longmans, 

VERSE. 


Carmen Saeculare, by St. E. A. of M.andS., 1s. Kegan Paul. 
Trench (Richard Chenevix, D.D.), Sonnets by. 
Derry (E.), Round the Zodiac, or a Year of Sonnets, 1s. Arliss Andrews. 


HERALDRY. 


Foster (Joseph, Hon. M.A., Oxon.), Some Feudal Coats of Arms. Oxford : 
James Parker and Co. 


LITERATURE. 


Saintsbury (George, M.A.), The Earlier Renaissance, ‘‘ Periods of European 
Literature,” 5s. net. W. Blackwood. . 


DRAMA. 
Hastings (Charles), The Theatre: Its Development in France and England, and 
a History of its Greek and Latin Origins, with an Introductory Letter from 
Mons. Victorien Sardou, Authorised Translation by Frances A. Welby, 8s. 


Duckworth, 
CLASSICS. 

Czsar: The Gaelic War, Book II., Edited by John Brown, M.A., ‘' Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series,” 1s. 6d, Blackie and Son. 

The Eumenides of schylus, Edited for the use of schools by Lio#el D. 
poy M.A., D.Litt., ‘“‘ Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series,” 3s. 6d. Blackie 

© and Son. re: 
Lesa “ah ong Blas, Selections from, Edited by Harold W, Atkinson, M.A., 4d. 
lackie. 

Selections from “ Le Medecin Malgré Lui,” by Moliére, Edited by W. J. Clark, 

4d. Blackie. 


SCIENCE. 
Smith (Stephen), Scientific Research: A View from Within, 2s. Elliot Stock. 
MILITARY. 
Maydon (J. G.), French’s Cavalry Campaign, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. C. Arthur 
Pearson. 
POLITICS. 


The Parliamentary Debates, vol. C: Title, Appendices, and General Index for 

the whole Session 1901, 16s. 13d. Miss Nancy Bailey. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.), Dreams and their Meanings, with many kinds of 
experiences sent by Correspondents, and two Chapters contributed mainly 
from the Journals of the Psychical Research Society on Telepathic and 
Premonitory Dreams, gs. 6d. net. Longmans. 

Dick (Cotsford), Society Snapshots, Taken at Random on a Trip through the 
World, 6s. George Allen, 

Godkin (G. S.), The Monastery of San Marco, 4s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent, 

Ditchfield (P. H., M.A., F.S.A.), English Villages, 6s. Methuen. 

Melville Lee (Captain W. L., M.A., Oxon.), A History of Police in England, 
7s. 6d. Methuen. 

Through the Turf Smoke, Love, Lore, and Laughter of Old Ireland, 1s. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

A Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, with Special American 
Instances, by the late Charles Wareing Bardsley, M.A., Revised for the 
Press by his Widow, 21s. net. Henry Frowde. 

Roberts (Harry), The Book of Old-Fashioned Flowers and other Plants which 
thrive in the open air of England, with numerous Illustrations reproduced 
from drawings by Ethel Roskruge, Handbooks of Practical Gardening, 
as. 6d. net. John Lane. 

Cowan (A.), The X Rays in Freemasonry. Effingham Wilson. 

Pratt (Edwin A.), Notable Masters of Men: Modern Examples of Successful 
Lives, 3s. 6d. A. Melrose. paerals A 

Hayler (Guy), The Master Method: an Inquiry into the Liquor Problem in 
America, with ‘an Introduction by the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 6d. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Temperance Institute, Rutherford. 

Clear (Claudius), Letters on Life, 3s. 6d. Hodder aind Stoughton. 

Bullock (Shan F.), Irish Pastorals, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Clark (John Willis, M.A., F.S.A.), The Care of Books: An Essay on the De- 
velopment ot Libraries and their Fittings, from the earliest times to the end 
of the 18th century, 18s. net. Cambridge: At the University Press, 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Love Poems of Burns, 1s. 6d. net. John Lane. 

Shakespeare's Songs, with Drawings by a. Ospovat. js 6d. John Lane. 

Lennox (Cuthbert), Henry Drummond: a Biographical Sketch, 2s. 6d. net. 
Andrew Melrose. 

a Belfort), Jean-Paul Marat, the People’s Friend, 3s. 6d. Grant 

ichards, 

Howells (W. D.), Italian Journeys, with One Hundred and Three Illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell, ros. net. Wm. Heinemann. 

Kingston (William H. G.), Peter the Whaler,1s. Blackie and Son. 

** Blackie’s School and Home Library,” 1s. Blackie and Son. 

Ballantyne (R. M.), The Coral Island. ‘* Blackie’s School and Home Library.” 
Blackie and Son. 


FICTION. 
Tytler (Sarah), Three Men of Mark, 6s. Chatto and Windus, 
Graham (Winifred), A Social Pretender, 6s. John Long. 
Maclaren (Ian), Young Barbarians, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Halsham (John), Kitty Fairhall, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Gordon (Gertrude), The Case and the Cure, 3s, 6d. Sands and Co. 





~~. (Robert), The Prophet of Berkeley-square: A Tragic Extravaganza 

e ethuen. 

Swainson (Frederick), Acton’s Feud, a Public School Story, 3s. 6d. G. Newnes, 

Speight (T. W.), A Late Repentance, 6s. Digby Long. 

Forsslund (Louise), The —- Sarah, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Weyman (Stanley J.), Count Hannibal: A Romance of the Court of France, 6s. 
Smith, Elder. 

Lyall (Edna), In Spite of All. Hurst and Blackett. 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Golden Spur, 6s. John Long. 

Morgan-de-Groot (J.), A Man of Iron, 6s. ‘he Lens. 


CHRISTMAS AND PRIZE BOOKS, 
Great Explorers, 2s. Thomas Nelson. 
Arrowsmith’s Annual, Christmas, 1901 : “ Patricia at the Inn,” by J. C. Snaith, 
1s. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Two of a Trade. by the Author of ‘‘ Val,” 1s. 6d. Thomas Nelson. 
Douglas (M.), The Story of Alfred and His Times, 1s. 6d, Thomas Nelson. 
Everett Green (E.), In Fair Granada: a Tale of Moors and Christians, ss, 
homas Nelson. 
Goody Two Shoes’ Picture Book, 4s. 6d. John Lane. 
The Yellow Dwarf, ‘‘ Walter Crane's Picture Books,” 1s. John Lane. 
Hendry (Hamish), Holidays and Happy Days, with Illustrations by E. Florence 
Mason, 2s. 6d. Grant Richards. 
Berrey (R. Power), The Boy’s Book of Bravery: Deeds of Daring on Land and 
Sea, 5s. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Farrow é. E.), The New Panjandrum, ss. C. Arthur Pearson. 
—<_ (Mrs. Henry, M.A.), Into Stormy Waters, 1s. 6d. Sunday School 
nion, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Badminton, November, 1s. net. W. Heinemann. 
Blackwood's Magazine, November, 2s. 6d. W. Blackwood. 
Cassell’s, November, 6d. Cassell. 
Connoisseur, November, 1s. net. Sampson Low. 
Cornhill, November, 1s. Smith, Elder. : 
English Illustrated, November, 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Fortnightly, November, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Gentieman’s Magazine, November, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Harper's Monthly, November 1s. Harper and Bros. 
Humanitarian, November, 6d. Duckworth. 
Longman’s Magazine, November, 6d. Longmans. 
Magazine of Art, November, 1s. 4d. Cassell. » 
New Liberal Review, November, 1s. Earle and Bowerman. 
Revista Politica E. Litteraria, 15 Ottobre. Roma. 
Westminster Review, November, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Windsor, November, 6d. Ward, Lock. 





NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe SpEAKER 
(new series) will shortly be ready, and will be 
obtainable gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


3, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON, 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE. 
THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS PRINTED IN Ri:D. 
John XIV., 23. 
1s. 8d.,3 copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 
Why not write for Lists ? They will be sent post free. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 of onthe minimum monthly balances of 
o when not drawn below £100, ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
24 of 9 on deposits repayable on demand. 24 of s 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D. & J. B. 
Fraser, Ltp., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world, 
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“THH SPHA KEHR” 


OFFERS TO ITS READERS 


A STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY 


LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of 8S, only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 


STORY OF THE NATIONS 


56 VOLUMES, 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 


























THE AVERAGE MAN AND THE IDEAL HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


The preoccupied man of business, engrossed in commercial affairs, can pick up one volume or other of 
this Library and enjoy half an hour’s leisure by the fireside at the same time he is broadening his views 
and adding to his knowledge. In compass, in range, and in scope, **The Story of the Nations’ 


Library is the identical thing for the busy person, who naturally is not allured by any proposed formal 
routine of study. 


A Gomprehensive and Graphic Story of 
The World’s History. 


ANCIENT MONARCHY. MEDIA VAL KINGDOM. MODERN COMMONWEALTH, 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


Written by Profusely Beautifully Handsomely 
Specialists. Illustrated. Printed. Bound. 


A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 


Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 
MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 
First payment 8s., and Sixteen further payments of First payment 15s,, and Fifteen further payments of 
10s. each. 2Os. each. 
CASH PAYMENT 
BOUND IN CLOTH, £8. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, &15, 


FrEE DELIVERY IN THE LONDON PosTAL District; OUTSIDE THAT DISTRICT AT PURCHASER’s Cost. 











On receipt of a post-card addressed to a 
THE MANAGER, 
‘THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘‘ BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 





Specimen copies of these books may be seen at 
“THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare or 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements, 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 


Morocco HOovuse, 
St. Mary Axg, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds _.. oi iis «.  £40,000,000, 





HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY 


WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 


UPON THE “INSTALMENT PLAN,” 








By a clever scheme, 
endorsed by Mr. 
LABOUCHERE, Mr. 
CLEMENT SCOTT, 
and many others, and 
now adopted in all 
parts of the English 
speaking world. Nor- 
man and Stacey’s plan 
enables you to Furnish 
your House or Flat 


NORMAN & STACEY.L2 
ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHERS 
8 N VICTORIA STREET 


fj LONDON SS 
Le 
A 


¢ 


zy 


Drawing-room to Kit- 
chen, including Linen, 
Silverware, Cutlery, 
Ironmongery, Glass, Blinds, &c., out of your income, and with- 
out disturbing your capital. Tiis is done by dividing the whole 
amount into 6, 12, 18, 24 monthly or 12 quarterly payments. 
During this period, however, the purchaser is, of course, at 
liberty to pay off the balance at any time and thereby avail him- 
self of a cash discount. 





No charge made tor planning or laying carpets. 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 


Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern all transactions, A Beautiful 
Catalogue, in colours, given upon personal application, 


“The standard of highest purity.”—7he Lancet. 


Cadb: 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE-— 








| THEREFORE BEST. 
_ Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


&@ When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBuRY's—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 
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3,007 
THE NEWS- 
BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
THEM. 











| 6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
SEITE, 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


and Similar Goods. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The “Osman” Turkish Towel. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 


The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 


throughout, from | 

The “Osman” Turkish Goods enumerated here are an 
absolute necessity in every household, They are a luxury, but 
not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of 
everyone, Be sure to buy the “Osman” Brand and avoid 
imitations, The “Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 


Drapers in the World. 


MADE BY 


} 


| 
MANCHESTER, 


| And Sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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